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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ceinesilipciiiae 
FTER a series of intrigues which remain partly unintelligible, 
though we have stated elsewhere the theory which seems best 
supported by the evidence, the President of the French Republic has 
collected a Ministry. It is a fairly good one, as times go. Its head is 
M. Buffet, Minister of the Interior, whom we described last week, 
and who may be defined for English readers as a very rigid 
Tory, who will compel all parties to abstain from intrigues, but 
will let bygones be bygones. It contains General de Cissey, 
War Minister, in whom the President and M. Thiers have both 
reposed trust ; the Duc Decazes, the Foreign Secretary acceptable 
to all Europe; M. Dufaure, the most rigid legalist in France; M. 
Wallon, Minister of Education, the “godfather” of the new Repub- 
lic; and M. Léon Say, Minister of Finance, an economist of the best 
repute; and it comprises no one wliom Republicans would consider 
certain to betray them. Its programme has not yet been given to 
the world, but it is believed that it will involve the raising of the 
state of siege everywhere except in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, 
the passing of a new and stringent Press Law, the election of the 
Senate in September, and the dissolution of the Assembly in 
October next. As the Left have promised to support it, the 
Ministry will have a steady majority of four to three. 














The Left seats no Member in the Cabinet, and we regard with 
some disquietude rumours, which may of course be false, as to 
the reason both for this abstention and for M. Buffet’s return 
sfter he had finally declined the Premiership. ‘The attitude of 
the Bonapartists alarmed both him and M. Gambetta. It is stated 
that the President had at one moment resolved to resign, and 
that had he resigned an Imperialist pronunciami ‘to might have 
been attempted. It is also-affirmed that the sudden retirement, 
or rather dismissal, of the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, after he had 
accepted the Ministry of the Interior, was due to some information 
which reached the Marshal of the extreme hostility of the Bona- 
partist officers to that statesman. Neither of these reports may 
be true, or both may be exaggerations of much smaller facts, 
but it seems clear that a sudden and irresistible pressure 
did come on all parties, and that it could have arisen 
only from fear of the resulis of a further delay. It should 
be noted also that in the very middle of the Ministerial crisis 
General de Cissey @emanded and obtained urgency for an Act 
authorising the President to mobilise all reserves by decree, with- 
out any further formalities. ‘This Act was passed amid profound 
silence, and by an Assembly almost awestruck by its own vote. 
As no Assembly could refuse to vote supplies for an Army in the 
field, this law places peace and war in the Marshal's own hand. 


Lord Cairns, on Monday, amazed the country by withdrawing the 
Judicature Bill. No serious opposition had been offered to it in the 
Peers, though opposition had been threatened to it in the Commons 
by Mr. Walpole, and the Lord Chancellor was obviously very sore. 
Lord Cairns said they had opposition to expect from those with 
whom he usually acted, and therefore he most reluctantly gave way. 
Lord Selborne called the proceeding an “extraordinary” one, 


due to an outside organisation called ‘‘the House of Lords’ Com- | 


mittee,” and likely to involve most grave consequences; Earl 


Grey observed that the Bill had been “disposed of by secret 
communications,” a proceeding ‘not creditable to the Peers, 
fair to the country, or calculated to do honour to Her Majesty's 
Government ;” and Lord Derby explained the step as a “ con- 
cession ‘‘ to imperative necessity ;” but, as Lord Granville 
observed, no necessity had been shown. ‘“ Let the Bill be dis- 
cussed in open light; let us have the opinion of the House on it, 
and do not let it be withdrawn in this manner.” Of course 
remonstrance was useless, but the withdrawal of such a Bill, 
in obedience to the threats of an unknown Committee of unnamed 
Peers, without discussion or explanation, by men who ‘deeply 
regretted” the withdrawal, will not soon be forgotten. It is 
understood that the motive of the surrender is the reluctance of the 
Tory Peers, and a large proportion of the Bar, to see the Appellate 
jurisdiction withdrawn from the House of Lords, but Mr. Disraeli 
has shown unusual want of pluck. He is as afraid of Tory Peers 
as if they were publicans. 


The Archbishops and the Bishops of the Church of England 
and Wales,—all but two of them, namely, the Bishop of Durham 
and the Bishop of Salisbury,—have put forth an Encyclical, dated 
Lambeth Palace, 1st March, 1875, to the clergy and laity of their 
dioceses, the intention of which is to exhort to unity by appealing 
to the clergy not to introduce changes into the services of the 
Church without authority, and without consulting the feelings of 
their parishioners; not to sanction new doctrines repugnant to 
Scripture as interpreted at the time of the Reformation ; not to 
give a doctrinal significance which is not warranted to particular 
rites and ceremonies; and not to be slow to obey the ecclesi- 
astical law as interpreted by the decisions of lawful tribunals. 
On the other hand, the laity are exhorted not to be suspicious of 
honest efforts to promote a more reverent worship in conformity 
with the Book of Common Prayer. This is all very well, though 
rather vague,—necessarily so, since such men as Bishop Words- 
worth and Bishop Temple, Bishop Selwyn and Bishop Bicker- 
steth, would not be at all likely to agree as to what they mean 
by recommending fidelity to the principles of the Reformation, 
and discouraging a suspicious tone in the laity, if they were once 
to come to particulars. But we confess we object more to its 
form than its substance, though we strongly doubt any real agree- 
ment of the signataries as to the drift. Roman Encyclicals are 
apt to be angry and splenetic documents, but even the vitupera- 
tive minor key is not so bad to our ears as the sound which seems 
to accompany the pulpy and juicy oozings of our persuasive 
Episcopal unction. All the Bishops say is accompanied by such 
elaborate professions of humility and thankfulness, their sense of 
very vague obligations is so “solemn,” and they hedge so care- 
fully when they seem to have said anything decisive, and, finally, 
they think it necessary to be so profusely affectionate “in the 
Lord,” that we can imagine nothing much more uncomfortable in 
style than their address. Dr. Tait understands a nervous English 
style as well as any man; so do Dr. Magee and Dr. ‘Temple 
and Dr. Fraser, and probably many others of them. Why must 
they be so puffy and weak, collectively? Why can’t they let 
their humility and love and solemnity, and the rest of it, be 
inferred, instead of so profusely interlarding their advice with it? 
It is a grave mistake, this unfortunate Episcopal habit of trans- 
| forming the wholesome bread of the Gospel into a creamy and 
semi-fluid bread-sauce. 





The Bishop of Salisbury (Bishop Moberly) tells the arch- 
deacons of his diocese that he did not sign because he thought the 
address too reproachful in tone to the loyal High-Churchmen, and 

| that after the ‘* severe” Bill of last Session, reiterated reproaches 
| are needless and dangerous. On the other hand, the Bishop of 
| Durham (Bishop Baring) would not sign because the address 
‘implies that the Eastward position in celebrating the Communion 
| has not necessarily any doctrinal significance, and because it states 
that “the vast majority of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England are thoroughly loyal to its doctrine and discipline,”—a 
| statement which, as regards the clergy, Dr. Baring doubts; 
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further, Dr. Baring thinks that in such an address the absence 
of any express condemnation of auricular confession and the 
‘¢Romish ” doctrine of the Sacraments marks it one of ‘ un- 
certain sound,” and therefore mischievous. He admits that 
nothing more distinct could be expected from “a Bench itself 
divided in opinion,” but under such circumstances he regards 
silence as better than flayourless speech. On this point, at all 
events, we are disposed to agree, for once, with Dr. Baring. 





Messrs. Moody and Sankey have begun their Revivalist cam- 
paign in London at the Agricultural Hall, Islington,—which will 
hold, it is said, some 20,000 people,—for evening preaching ; and at 
Exeter Hall for noon-day prayer-meetings. We have given else- 
where our impression of the weak and strong points of these 
evidently sincere and devout, if somewhat narrow-minded men ; 
and expressed our belief that at present they are attracting 
not the kind of people amongst whom they might do most 
good, but rather those who are already under influences as 
good or better, and probably more discriminating, than the in- 
fluence of the American Revivalists. It is said that Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey deal at times in very violent pictures of 
the agonies of the lost. If so, they carefully avoided that sort 
of blue-fire in their introductory services, and we hope they may 
be very frugal in their use of it in future. Mr. Moody harps very 
much on the theme that great as London is, God is greater, and 
can move it if He will,—a true view, but not one calculated to 
make him quite so confident as he seems to be of success; for it 
implies, of course, that it may be possible to move London with- 
out moving it through God, but rather through influences by no 
means wholly divine. And we submit that the free use of blue-fire 
would be, whether successful or not, a method of this description. 





This is a dull Parliament, but it cannot be, denied that in Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson it has got the most genuine humourist of our recent 
Parliamentary annals. Indeed, in this Parliament he is twice as 
amusing as he was in the last, and Mr. Bernal Osborne, if he 
secures a seat, will certainly feel that, beside Sir Wilfrid, his own 
occupation would be completely gone. The most amusing speech 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson has yet made was delivered on Monday evening, 
in relation to the Army Estimates, and in support of a motion that 
a reduction in the land forces of the British Army was warranted 
by the assurances of friendship we receive from all sides. He 
began by apologising for venturing ir that House to talk politics. 
But he must talk politics if he was to show that England was 
not likely to be attacked. If ‘all nations” were friendly to 
us, of whom, he asked, were we afraid? What nation was it 
that was not included in ‘all nations?” Was it France? Why, 
France is so terribly tasked by the effort to get herself organ- 
ised at all, that a rich Frenchman, instructing his valet, specified 
it as one of the chief of that functionary’s duties to tell him with 
his hot water under what form of government he was living. Was it 
Prussia and Russia, with whom we had Royal intermarriages ; or 
Spain, whose King had to be backed into a tunnel to avoid the 
shots of his subjects? No, there were only two invading 
powers to be at all feared, the Pope and the Colorado 
beetle. Now, the Pope might safely be left to Mr. Gladstone, 
and a Conservative Government could surely be trusted to secure 
us from the efforts of a noxious Republican insect to Americanise 
our institutions, Our Fleet was no more a phantom than the 
right honourable gentleman the First Lord of the Admiralty,— 
himself a gentleman, by the way, as a shrewd politician once 
described him, ‘of elephantine proportions and elephantine 
sagacity,”” —the only authority who had ever declared the 
British Fleet to be a phantom. If we kept up our present army, 
we should be obliged some day to use it, for the same reason 
which induced the African chief to declare war,—namely, that 
having got a barrel of gunpowder, he must go to war before it 
began to spoil. Sir Wilfrid did not say war was wrong, because, 
though that opinion was held by the early Christians, he knew he 
was not addressing early Christians, but advanced Liberals. And 
so he went on, rattling out all the delightful nonsense of his jocund 
heart,—which was so persuasive, by the way, that he got 61 
members to vote with him, besides the other 'Leller. 


Yesterday week, Mr, O’Rei!ly made an exceedingly able speech 
in the House of Commons in drawing attention to the low condi- 
tion of primary education in Ireland. The number of trained 
teachers in Ireland is not much more than one-third of the whole 
number, and of Roman Catholic teachers less than one-third have 
been trained at all. Of course, as a natural consequence, the 
teaching is bad and the educational results wretched. Mr. O'Reilly 
advocated the plan suggested by Lord Carlingford, of allowing 


denominational houses to be affiliated to the non-sectarian training- 
schools in Marlborough Street or elsewhere, and of paying these 
training-schools on the results,—i.e., in proportion to the number 
of efficient secular teachers whom they train. He wanted more 
residences for teachers to be attached to the primary schools, and 
thought £100 would usually build such a residence ; and the Irish 
Secretary afterwards suggested that the money for building 
teachers’ residences might be borrowed under some modification 
of the Land Improvement and Glebes Loan Act, and the capital, 
in part at least, repaid by grants from the National Commissioners 
of Education, so long as the residences were really used for teachers’ 
houses. Mr. O'Reilly also urged grants of pensions on easy termg 
to teachers who had themselves shown forethought enough to buy 
deferred Government annuities for their old age,—grants to be 
made, of course, only on condition that they had been a certain time 
in the service, a larger pension being allotted to the man of longer 
service. But on the whole, what Mr. O'Reilly chiefly relied on 
for the improvement of Irish education was State payment by 
results estimated on secular teaching and training. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, after deprecating wisely enough too exclusive an 
application of the principle of payment by results to the case of 
the Irish teachers, showed real anxiety to get more and better 
teachers, and his promises, though they were somewhat inadequate, 
were all in the right direction. It is time something was done, 
when we know, as Dr. Playfair tells us, that in some Irish counties 
not much more than a half, and in most of them barely two-thirds 
of the whole population can either read or write, and this, after 
forty years experience of the National System ! 








In moving the Army Estimates on Monday, Mr. Hardy showed 
that we should obtain next year, at a cost of £14,677,000 an Army 
of 129,000 regulars—exclusive of the 60,000 men employed in 
India—about 103,000 Militia, 7,928 effective Reserves, 22,000 
enrolled Pensioners, and 161,000 efficient Volunteers, and some 
Yeomanry, in all about 450,000 men. This Army, though 
lamentably weak for war, is sufficient for defence, if only it 
is composed of good men; but on this point Mr. Hardy is not 
quite reassuring. He has made a personal inspection of recruits 
at Aldershot, and his conclusion is that the gunners in the Artil- 
lery are not equal to their work, that the recruits in some regi- 
ments are very bad, though good in others, and that all recruits 
are somewhat too young. ‘The reason, he said, was that the pay 
offered was insufficient to attract men of twenty. Mr. Hardy did 
not, however, propose to raise the pay, or make any suggestion to 
that end, but only remarked that a year’s food and exercise made 
decent men of the recruits. As service is now only for three years, 
that means that we pay £14,000,000 a year for an army of 
129,000 men, of whom about a third, or 40,000, are lads unfit 
for a severe campaign. Mr. Hardy has no hesitation in throwing 
seven millions into the sea to make rich officers a little more 
comfortable, but he has not the nerve to propose an expenditure 
that would make all regiments efficient. For a practical people, 
we certainly do contrive to squander more lavishly than the 





worst ideologues ! 


There was a discussion in the Lords on Monday about the 
recognition of Marshal Serrano’s Government in Spain, but it 
did not come to much. Lord Derby said, in answer to Lord 
Granville, who hinted that such recognition was premature, that 
it was the practice to recognise any government constitutionally 
established or accepted by the people ; but while he admitted that 
the Regency had no constitutional basis, he did not say how 
he tested the general acceptance. Indeed, he said afterwards that 
he recognised Serrano because Germany had taken the initiative, 
| and if he had not followed suit there might have been complica- 
tions, though he allowed that Russia did not follow suit, and there 
| were no complications. We fail to detect any fixed rule of 
| action in Lord Derby’s speech, although there are certainly two 
| either of which would suit the permanent policy of this country. 
One is to recognise any Government visibly in possession because 
| it is in possession, and without waiting for hints from Berlin, and 
| the other is to recognise any government of which we cordially 
approve. In Serrano’s case, the Government waited for pressure, 
and then recognised a Government it did not like, which imme- 
| diately after toppled down. There is no importance in the 
| incident, but one is rather tired of always seeing the lion wait for 
la prod from behind before it roars. It suggests a keeper in the 


background. 














Two elections came off last Friday. In one, at St. Ives, Mr. 
Praed, who was turned out on petition because somebody he never 
employed treated some electors, was returned again by 658 to 
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. though his opponent, Sir F. Lycett, is a » we 
pod Dr to are sorry. Unjust evictions of this kind, if 


ean, wil demoralise the anti-bribery laws. In another elec- 
trod orwich, Mr. Tillett the Liberal candidate beat Colonel J. R. 


Taki the Tory, by 5,877 to 5,079 ; a result which, if arising 
p< goer pnt of conviction in the city, is most satisfactory. 
We are told, however, that despite Mr. Tillett’s deserved popu- 
larity, he might have been beaten, but that the death of Sir S. 
Bignold and the enforced retirement of some Tory agent had 
somewhat disorganised the Conservative party. As yet, however, 
what with non-attendances in the House, and Home-rulers’ fluctua- 
tions, and soldiers’ desertions to the Duke of Cambridge, single 
members do not matter much. It is after the party has arranged 
itself, and found a ground of appeal to the electors, that elections 
will begin to indicate general opinion. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says the National Debt Commissioners 
are paying too much interest on Savings-bank deposits. They 
have already incurred a deficiency of £4,500,000, and this is 
annually increasing. Sir Stafford Northcote was asked on Tues- 
day about the matter, and said that the Gazette was substantially 
correct, and he should have to bring that matter and some others 
connected with the National Debt before Parliament. He 
will, of course, come forward with some plan for meeting 
the deficiency, which ought never to have occurred—though 
its occurrence is not the fault of this Government—and 
we must await his plan before discussing it. We deprecate, 
however, the precipitate objections to the reduction on the 
interest allowed. The State ought not to give a bounty for 
thrift, any more than for any other virtue ; and if loss is incurred 
by the rate of interest allowed on savings, a bounty is given. 
May we be allowed to ask the Exchequer whether it is quite 
certain that the rate of interest has any effect on Savings-banks 
deposits? Would they decrease by a ten-pound note if no 
interest were allowed at all? We do not want to refuse the in- 
terest, but we still fancy that the impulse of small depositors is to 
put their money where they are sure to get it back again, and that 
they think no more of interest than the depositors of the Bank 
of England do. They want perfect security, not 8d. a year on 
every sovereign saved. 


Sir Arthur Helps, Clerk of the Privy Council, died on 
Saturday, at the age of 60. He was an admirable official, 
and has been for many years a discreet and valuable extra 
Secretary to the Queen, and his death is recorded by Her 
Majesty as that of a most faithful friend; but to the world 
at large he is chiefly known as a most pleasant member 
of society, and an Essayist of high, though not the highest 
rank. Singularly experienced and full of reflection, Sir Arthur 
Helps’s sentences were sometimes as wise as proverbs; but his 
writings, with all their grace and cultivation, will not live. Like 


in the House offLords on Tuesday, and Dr. Temple carried his 
amendment empowering the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
attach to a new bishopric made out of any diocese any part of 
the income of the old bishopric which might seem desirable, 
his other proposals, to give the new Bishop the income of a 
living in his own diocese, and to assign as part of his income the 
proceeds of any canonry in the cathedral of the old diocese, were 
opposed by Lord Lyttelton and the Lord Chancellor, and were 
rejected. The Bill then passed through Committee, but not till both 
Lord Cairns and the Archbishop of Canterbury had, each sepa- 
rately, contributed a small wet blanket apparently as the article 
of clothing most suitable for wear on its entrance into the House of 
Commons. If it should survive their kind gifts, it will indeed be 
a conspicuous case of the survival of the fittest. 


Yesterday, the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, was to move for 
leave to introduce into the House of Commons a Bill for the 
creation of a new diocese of St. Alban’s,—and for such a re- 
arrangement of the boundaries of the dioceses of Winchester, 
London, and Rochester as would be necessary in consequence 
of its creation. We go to press before the motion is made, 
but this independent action of the Government in the case of this 
new diocese does not seem to promise very well for the destiny 
of Lord Lyttelton’s Bill. 


The expedition to the Island of St. Paul to observe the 
transit of Venus will bring back some interesting obser- 
vations for the naturalists. At least there appear to have 
been some very interesting observations made on a tribe 
of great birds,—so far like ducks that they are much 
more agile in the water than on land, but without wings 
half as efficient as ducks,—called the Sphemiscus, whose wings 
are rather fins than wings, and which climbs very laboriously 
from the sea to the plateau, 600 feet high, where villages of its 
nests are built, by the help of legs and beak and wings (or fins) 
all used in combination. The track up which the males return to 
the nests is, in fact, worn by constant use into a sort of road, 
and the birds always keep to it in their ascent. The fishermen 
on the spot call this bird,—which shows no fear of man,—‘ the 
Magistrate,” from its grave and weighty appearance. Clearly, this 
is another of the remarkable links between species of very 
different habits and instincts. 





Most of our readers will, we think, be a little surprised to hear 
that the proportion of inquests to deaths in all England is 5 per 
cent., or one in every 20; and that in London it rises to 7-9 per 
cent. or one in every 12}. A “violent death” seems from some 
statistics in the British Medical Journal to come to one man in 
every twenty-five. 





We call attention to a very interesting letter in another column, 
by ‘An Irish Catholic,” which certainly seems to show that Mr. 





his character, they have every merit except force. We have 
heard a story of Sir Arthur, which we cannot prove, but believe 
to be true, and which will explain the regard men bore him better 
than any eulogium. After his appointment to the Council he 
lost his private fortune, and instantly placed his resignation in 
the President’s hands, saying that the post was one which ought 
not, for constitutional reasons, to be held by an impoverished 
man. He regarded himself as a third person, and that form of 
disinterestedness, perhaps the rarest of all forms, was the note 
of his very attractive character. 


This Government evidently intends to do as little as it can. 
The Judicature Bill is gone; the Friendly Societies Bill is all 
gristle ; the Food and Drugs Adulteration Bill makes cheating a 
little easier ; the Artisans’ Dwellings Bills will be beaten, we shall 
see, by Municipalities ; and the Sanitary Bill is a huge Consolida- 
tion Bill of more than three hundred clauses, which is about as 
likely to poss as Mr, Lefevre’s former Bill for consolidating the 
laws on Merchant Shipping. What is the use of consolidating 
Sanitary laws, when we are not agreed on their object or their 
details, when we have not fixed on the sanitary area, on the 
local electoral body, on the agency to be employed, or on 
the way the money is to be got? The Bill is merely 
Prepared to give Members something to break their teeth 


on, lest they should take to eating up a do-nothing Ad- 
ministration, 


; Lord I 
the creati 
efficient 


“yttelton’s Bill for legalising the division of dioceses and 
on of new bishoprics within any diocese too big for the 
control of a single Bishop, was discussed in Committee | 


Gladstone has been misled in supposing that the relieving Act 
of 1791 was obtained in any degree by the Roman Catholic 
repudiation of the Pope's infallibility. Apparently, the whole 
controversy was quite as well understood then as now, only that 
our leading statesmen were at that time quite without fear of 
the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility, while now they look upon 
it with terror and dismay. It is quite clear that Mr. Gladstone 
has fallen into serious errors in that part of his historical 
disquisition. 


| 





Surely it cannot be right that a person whom the Lunacy 
| Commissioners have ordered to be released after inquiry should 
| be arrested again immediately, on a new certificate of insanity 
| from other doctors. Yet this seems to have happened to poor 
Miss Wood, the lady who gave herself and her money to the 
| Shakers in the New Forest. Mr. Assheton Cross said, in the 
House of Commons, on Monday, in answer to a question from Mr. 





| Dillwyn, that the Lunacy Commissioners had inquired into Miss 


Wood's case, and had ordered her discharge. But the statement had 
hardly appeared before the papers told us that Miss Wood had 
been again taken in charge, on the strength of a new certificate 
from two new doctors, At that rate, if the medical profession chose 
to declare the opposition to vivisection a note of insanity, a hearty 
opponent of that bad practice might run the gauntlet of the 
whole profession, in spite of having the Lunacy Commissioners on 
his side. We submit that the Lunacy Commissioners’ discharge 
should make a medical certificate of lunacy of no effect,—at least 
until the Commissioners themselves had been induced to cancel 
that discharge. 





Consols were at the latest date 923-3. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


sacs 
MR. DISRAELI’S SURRENDER. 


HE Ministry reigns, but does not govern. The House of 
Lords governs, governs secretly, governs so absolutely, 

that a clique of its Members can defeat an “all-powerful” 
Premier, and the House of Commons, and the Constituencies, 
without taking the trouble even to explain their views. That 
is the obvious meaning of the surrender of the Judicature Bill, 
announced to an amazed world by Lord Cairns on Monday 
night. After successive Chancellors had tried in vain for years 
to mould the different Appellate jurisdictions of the kingdom 
into one powerful Court, Lord Selborne in 1873 introduced a 
Bill, which was accepted by Lord Cairns in an ungrudging 
spirit, was approved by the profession and the public, and 
passed both Houses of Parliament almost unopposed. The 
key-note of that Act was the surrender by the House of Lords 
of its privilege as the final Appellate Court from all divisions 
of the realm, antl the substitution for it of a Supreme Court 
composed entirely of trained Judges. The surrender was not, it 
is true, absolutely complete, for Scotland and Ireland were for 
the moment exempted from the Bill; but it was understood 
on all hands that the principle was accepted, Lord Redesdale 
stood nearly alone in his resistance, and after passing a 
Suspensory Act for one year, the Government announced in the 
Queen’s Speech that the measure would be perfected this 
Session. Accordingly Lord Cairns, being perfectly honest in 
his support of the reform, introduced a Bill which, whatever 
its other merits or defects, terminated the Appellate privilege 
of the Lords in Scotland and Ireland, as well as Great 
Britain, and everybody presumed it was about to pass. In 
fact, it did pass its second reading in the Lords, the branch of 
Parliament primarily concerned, and was only waiting for the 
formality of the third reading, By this time, however, a strong 
dislike to the Bill had arisen in two very powerful quarters, 
the rank and file of the Tory Peerage, and the Bar as a 
profession. The Tory Peers disliked it from instinct rather 
than reason, as lowering the status of their House, its prestige 
in the eyes of men, its old historical character, and did not see 
why, under a Tory Government and during a period of pro- 
found political quiescence, their House should be deprived of 
one of its oldest decorations. They knew that the body of 
electors did not understand the question, they were sure of a 
certain sympathy, if not support, in the Cabinet, and they did 
not see any very patent good in the alteration. Law reformers 
see it, discerning clearly that the “Lords” as a Judicial Court 
consists of a few old men, learned indeed, and much experi- 
enced, but indisposed to severe work, constantly changing, and 
but little benefited by the advances made in a profession 
which most of them have quitted, but average Peers very 
naturally think that a system which has gone on so long may 
go on a few years longer without injury to anybody. The 
Tory Peers, therefore, were quite ready, if they saw a chance, 
to withdraw the concession they had made, and the chance 
suddenly appeared, The Bar, after two years of reflection, 
disliked the innovation, and from the Trade Union point of 
view with some reason. It gravely diminishes what has been 
termed, by a gross misuse of words, the “grandeur of the Law,” 
that is to say, it destroys the exceptional chance every barrister 
has hitherto enjoyed of becoming a Peer. At present the Bar 
is exceptionally favoured in that kind of promotion. The 
Church, it is true, seats twenty-four representatives in the 
Upper House, and seats them of right; but they are only 
Peers for life, they seldom vote on purely secular questions, 
though they have the right to do so, and their families take 
no place among the great Houses of the land. The Army, 
the Navy, Literature, Finance, and Commerce have all 
their representatives in the House, but they are placed there 
as individuals, either for services, or for unusual wealth, or for 
political reasons, and not because the House feels a necessity 
for the aid of the special knowledge of the “corporations” to 
which they belong. The Bar is the only profession necessarily 
represented by men with hereditary titles, and the necessity 


for selecting them would cease with the creation of an outside | 


Court of Supreme Appeal. The highest Judges would not 
necessarily be Peers, and as the profession does not now yield 
the comparatively great fortunes it once produced, and sound 
lawyers are very useful in the Commons, the chance of a pro- 


motion which still excites the ambition of most Englishmen | 


would be decreased at least seventy per cent. The Lord 
Chancellors must be Peers, but no group of “Law Lords” would 


be felt to be indispensable to the dignity and even safety of the | 





i 
House. The Bar felt its prestige in danger, and its spokesmen 
raked up every argument they could think of against the in. 
novation. The Judges, being selected by rota and for three 
years, would be virtually removable at the pleasure of the 
Crown. The Acts of Union would be overridden. The sub- 
ject would lose his right to a second appeal in an ancient 
strictly constitutional, and highly expensive way. They made 
out no case which could not have been met by improvements 
of detail, but they gave those who disliked the Bill pro- 
ducible arguments on behalf of an unproducible impres- 
sion, and it soon appeared that the Government, if they 
desired to pass their Bill, must treat its acceptance ag 
question on which they would resign. The Tory rank 
and file resolved to defeat the measure in the Lords, the 
Opposition Peers, their leaders excepted, were lukewarm in the 
cause, and the Government found itself face to face with g 
serious opposition. They could have defeated it at once, if 
they had threatened to resign. They could have defeated it 
after a struggle, if they had appealed to the country through a 
prolonged debate. And they could have defeated it, though at a 
high price, by the merest threat of a dissolution on a question 
in which every Liberal candidate must have promised them 
his support. Instead of adopting any of these three courses, 
instead of employing their devoted majority in the Commons, 
instead of allowing the Law Lords even to defend their mea- 
sure before the country, they withdrew their Bill,—that 
is, they surrendered the supreme right of legislation to a 
section of the members of one House, and that the non-re- 
presentative one, controlled by a leader who is not in the 
Cabinet, and acting on motives which they have not explained, 
They have handed the prerogatives of Parliament over toa 
secret caucus meeting somewhere or other in St. James's 
Square, a caucus not only unknown to the Constitution, but to 
the public, a caucus which may, for aught that appears, take 
it into its head to reject any measure which the Government, 
the House of Commons, and the public majority of the Lords 
have all agreed to pass. There has not been so unconstitu- 
tional a thing done in our time, or one which indicates so 
clearly the immensity of the change which has passed over 
public opinion. Twenty years ago, or even five, so clear a 
revelation of the resolve of the Lords to keep substantive 
power in their own hands would have driven both parties 
frantic, while to-day the most powerful Administration of the 
past thirty years—for Mr. Gladstone was outnumbered in the 
Lords—tamely submits to a pressure merely menaced, and 
the country can scarcely be induced to see what is going 
forward. 

The political class, however, will not be blind to the mean- 
ing of the transaction, and we cannot but think that the Disraeli 
Administration will be found to have experienced a sharp 
decline in the confidence of the country. A merely reactionary 
movement restoring to the Peers a privilege might have been 
condoned by the majority as a concession to Conservative 
opinion—though an extreme one, as to bring things into order 
once more the Government must undo the Act of 1873, and 
restore to the Lords the control of Appeals from England 
also—but the surrender involves points much more directly 
interesting to the people. This Government was elected in 
the full belief that it would be quiescent, that it would be 
strong, and that it would be restrained from reaction by the 
influence of Mr. Disraeli. Quiescent it has been, for we doubt 
whether at the end of next Session it will be found to have 
passed any measure of importance except the one reintro- 
| ducing Purchase into the British Army. Strong, however, it 
| has not been, for it has given way to the Liberals about the 
| Endowed Schools Act, to Prince Bismarck about Mr. Disraeli’s 
| speech at the Guildhall, and to its own least statesmanlike 
| followers about the Appellate rights of the House of Lords. As 
regards this last measure, either the Cabinet was in harmony 
with Lord Cairns and Lord Derby, or it was opposed to those 
| two Peers, or it was divided, a majority being for reaction. In 
| the first case, the whole Government has been beaten, without 
_a struggle, by a single profession, backed by an unknown nul- 
ber of unknown Peers, and has no right to be considered 4 
strong Government any more. Strong governments are not 
‘beaten in that way, by invisible pressure, upon measures to 
‘which they have pledged the Sovereign in a message from 
‘the Throne. In the second case, the Cabinet must have 
recklessly allowed two of its own Members to intro- 
duce, in the teeth of its own opinion, a measure from 
‘which it would, if opposed, be ready to recede,—that 
is, is so weak that it allows two Members to control it 
'without submitting to their guidance steadily enough even 
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trong. And in the third case, which we need 
not say is the more probable, Mr. Disraeli has lost his restrain- 
ing influence over reactionary colleagues. He certainly lias 
not been frightened by the Bar, or by Lord O'Hagan and Lord 
Moncrieff, or by @ group of usually passive Tory Peers. 
He must have been beaten in his own Cabinet by his own 
es before he allowed his Chancellor to submit to such 


to seem § 


colle 


s humiliation, and his moderating authority, therefore, if not | 


one for ever, must be perceptibly diminished. That is an 
immense change in the position of the Government, and will 
be severely felt by that large section of its followers whose 
Conservatism springs from content, and who regard any retro- 

ade step as only one degree less dangerous and annoying 
than a step in advance. They represent average Conservative 
feeling, and though they may not care very much about the 
Appellate Court, they do care about the authority which the 
Premier appears, on the face of the facts, to be allowing to 


slip from his grasp. 





PENAL DISENDOWMENT IN PRUSSIA. 

Ecclesiastical procedure of Prussia during the last three 

years seems to us much the most melancholy instance of 
national retrogression guided by administrative unscrupulousness 
which the present century can show. But we should not have 
said this, if the law which has just been introduced, and which 
will certainly be passed, to disendow without disestablishing 
the Roman Catholic Church in all the dioceses where the 
Bishops do not engage to obey the Falck laws, had been 
the first and only penalty provided for ignoring the eccle- 
siastical provisions of those laws. It seems to us evi- 
dently within the proper prerogative of a State to declare 
that it will lend no aid to any given religious teaching, unless 
that religious teaching seems to it conducive to political order 
and to the welfare of the State ; and whether that is so or not 
is clearly a matter of which the State itself is the only proper or 
conceivable judge. Had, therefore, the Prussian statesmen avowed 
in 1872 that under the then existing circumstances the Roman 
Catholic Church was not a help, but a danger to civil order 
and national unity, and accordingly given that Church the 
choice between perfect freedom of action without State aid, or 
a hampered and carefully-restricted action with it, we should 
have held their policy quite consistent with strict justice and 
sound political principle. Butnot only was that not the line of 
policy adopted, but it was and is a policy bitterly ridiculed 
and vehemently condemned by the national, which for the most 
part is the anti-Romanist party. They declared and declare 
loudly that not only is the programme ‘a Free Church in a Free 
State’ a mistaken one, but that it is the true policy of the 
Government to keep every conceivable check on the action of 
the Church, and that, in fact, what is wanted even in relation 
to Protestant Churches, and most of all in relation to Roman 
Catholic, is a Slave Church in a Free State. They repudiate 
contemptuously the notion of disestablishing the Church and 
leaving it free, except where it may break the ordinary law, to 
conduct its ecclesiastical system as it chooses, and support 
enthusiastically Prince Bismarck and Dr. Falck in the opposite 
policy of legislating for the Churches in a manner adapted to 
clip the wings of an independent theology and an independent 
ecclesiastical system, without giving them any opportunity of 
emancipating themselves by surrendering their endowments. 
The Falck laws constitute an elaborate system of guarantees 
that no new minister shall be introduced into any church who 


has not been educated by teachers chosen or approved by the | 


State, and that no priest or parochial pastor shall be pro- 
moted or even moved from one cure to another, without the ap- 
proval of the Civil Government. The effect of those laws has been 
to consign to prison and to load with fines a vast number of the 
bishops and clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, and not a few 
of the ministers of the higher Lutheran theology, and this, too, 
Without giving either them or their congregations the option of 
recovering their ecclesiastical liberty by resigning their State pay. 
But even that has not been sufficient. The Pope has recently 
issued a Bull, in which he declares that the Ecclesiastical laws 
of Prussia are inconsistent with the higher religious obligations 
affecting the consciences of true Catholics, and declaring, 
therefore, that Catholics are not required to obey them. 
To _this the Prussian Government has rejoined by intro- 
ducing a Bill which empowers the Government to disendow, 
—but not in any sense to disestablish,—the Roman Catholic 
Church in Prussia wherever the ecclesiastical authorities do 
hot promise complete obedience to the existing Prussian laws ; 
but it is clear that the Church so disendowed will be just as 


> 


subject to the penal severities of the Falck laws as ever; in 
other words, it will be burdened by all the restrictions and 
liable to all the heavy penalties of an Established Church,without 
receiving a groschen of revenue, unless the Bishops volunteer 
a pledge to accommodate themselves to the laws of May, 1873. Let 
us translate this into an equivalent enactment in relation to our 
own British Legislation. Suppose at the time when the Secession 
under Dr. Chalmers and his colleagues went out of the Estab- 
| lished Church of Scotland, the British Legislature had passed a 
| law which in effect declared as follows :—* You may withdraw 
if you like, and of course if you do, you get not a shilling of 
the revenue belonging to the Scotch Church, though whenever 
you choose to make your submission by signing a test which 
binds you to obey the laws of the State, you shall have it back 
again ; but you must remember that your withdrawal will not 
leave you in any degree at liberty to govern the seceded 
Church as you wish. We have no intention at all of allowing 
you to establish any Free Church in Scotland. On the con- 
trary, if, when you have ceased to receive anything from the 
endowments of the State Church, any of your congregations 
attempts to appoint a new pastor without the approval of the 
State, or if you open a College of your own to teach the theo- 
logy of the Free Church without the approval of the State, you 
will find yourselves subjected to heavy fines and imprison- 
ments; indeed, the clergy of your Free Church will soon be 
all of them in prison, or their goods seized to pay the fines 
they have incurred to the State ’;—suppose such a declaration 
authoritatively made, we say, and we suppose exactly the con- 
dition in which the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia will be 
placed after the Bill just introduced into the Prussian Landtag 
has become law. 
| In a word, the German Government is not only adopting 
| the principle of a penal disendowment, which would be alto- 
gether fair if it held the character of the Church’s teaching to 
be in direct antagonism to the political welfare of the State, 
but it does not leave the disendowed Church any more liberty 
of action than the endowed. It exercises the right acquired 
by virtue of a compact with the Church, after it has broken 
that compact. It acts like a husband who refuses to contribute 
a halfpenny towards his wife’s support and yet insists on the 
right to control all her movements and to lock her up if she 
does not go where he chooses. Nor, apparently, if we may 
trust a concurrence of rumours, is even this to be the end of it. 
| It is stated that a test Act is also in contemplation, that Roman 
Catholics are not to be permitted either to become municipal 
officers (burgomasters) or civil servants without taking an oath 
repudiating the right of the Church to interfere between them 
| and the laws of the State. The same test must in common 
‘logic be applied to the army as well as to the service, for 
|indeed in the army, disloyalty, if disloyalty were to be feared, 
| would be much more dangerous. And if that policy is to be 
| developed, the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia will first 
/have been bound, and then stripped; and then, lastly, in- 
| dividual Roman Catholics will be either beset with temptations 
, to repudiate their Church rather than lose their civic honours 
and military importance, or be rendered bitter and angry 
at heart by the insults put upon them. The whole policy 
‘is a miserable bit of vicious and retrograde legislation, 
/and as far as we can see, without a single particle of evi- 
/dence of that kind of disaffection which alone would have 
justified it. It may be true,—neither Prince Bismarck nor 
‘any of his adherents has ever attempted to prove it true, 
though it has been repeatedly asserted,—that the Roman 
Catholics of Prussia have been plotting the break-up of the 
Empire, and that the source of their disloyalty is at Rome. 
| But to us it seems that more pains have been taken by the 
| Government to foster such disloyalty than to punish it, and that 
the motive for this strange policy will be found in the necessity 
for conciliating the so-called National Liberals in some direc- 
, tion which does not risk either the administrative autocracy of 
_ the Government or the military power of the State. But be 
this hypothesis true or false, it is quite certain that the steps 
taken to punish the assumed disloyalty of the Roman Catholics 
have been wanting in manliness and plain-dealing. It seems 
to us that a straightforward exposure, if there were any 
possibility of exposure, of the disloyalty of the Roman Catho- 
lics, by a few typical State prosecutions, even if followed by 
a direct prohibition or stringent regulation of the Roman 
Catholic faith as such, would have been far less ignoble and 
far more logically defensible than the course actually pursued. 
No doubt there are religions,—we do not believe the Roman 
Catholic religion to be one,—which are in direct conflict with 
the objects of civilised Governments, and which, if they are 
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not put down by the State, will ultimately put down the State 
with which they are at issue. Where that is so, a Church 
braces herself up for persecution, and the State is aware that 
if it does not succeed, it will be eventually vanquished by the 
Church which can find in the state of suffering and trial a 
new spring of spiritual life. But Prussia has not taken this 
straightforward course. She professes to leave Roman Catholics 
as free as the worshippers of any other sect, but all her new 
provisions are deadly blows at their ecclesiastical system, which 
would reduce that system, at least in its existing form, to a 
nullity. If the Pope has been ill advised, as no doubt he has, 
in making so much fuss about ecclesiastical laws the mere 
letter of which, as distinguished from the manner in which they 
are administered, would not be so intolerable, and which very 
likely have been so rigorously and even cruelly administered 
as they have been, partly because the Pope had not the wisdom 
to yield something in abstract principle in order to obtain a 
lenient administration of them in fact, yet the King of 
Prussia has been worse advised, at least if we judge not by 
the immediate result, which has been to unite an enthusiastic 
Voltairian party in defence of his somewhat absolutist and un- 
bending administration of severe Press laws and inflexible Army 
laws, but by the ultimate effect, which must be to promote 
civil discord, to raise up a deep current of disaffected feeling 
in the midst of his kingdom, and to feed the pride and 
intolerance of the great party of sceptics who hound on the 
Government. 

Now Prussia may be, we suspect she is, strong enough to 
risk the civil disunion, without endangering in any degree her 
unity in war or the strength of her Executive in peace. But 
she is not above the reach of those moral and intellectual 
laws which bring a nemesis on popular injustice and bigotry. 
Here in England we have repented of our treatment of Ire- 
land, but we have not regained, nor shall we, for generations 
to come, regain, the position that we might have held 
there if we had always treated the Roman Catholics as we 
treat them now. The Prussian intolerance is even less ex- 
cusable than ours has been; for ours was due to the intoler- 
ance of our own narrow beliefs, while theirs, for the most part 
—we speak, of course, of the popular feeling, and not of the 
statesmen—is the intolerance of the hatred of belief. It is the 
party of Strauss, and not the party of Luther or Calvin, which 
wields the popular influence in Germany. Yet a State which 
is once made the instrument of that kind of scientific intolerance 
is embarked on a course from which it is most difficult to turn 
aside,—a course which threatens either to extinguish all 
varieties of popular creed or sentiment, except those tepid ones 
approved by the frigid bureaucratic caste, or to engage the 
State in perpetual conflict with the genius of popular faiths. 
Either alternative would be disastrous. In Prussia, we should 
fear that the former would be the more probable, and certainly 
it would be even more disastrous than the other. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND REGIMENTAL EXCHANGES, 
N R. GATHORNE HARDY is a Minister in whose 

assurances that he does not wish or intend to reverse 
the Military policy of the last Government, the Liberals of the 
House have all the confidence which it is possible to give to 
a man the very grain of whose character fights against the drift 
of his intentions and resolves. A more upright man, a 
franker man, is not to be found in the Tory party. Indeed, it is 
very possible that if Mr, Gathorne Hardy were less frank, if he 
had more power to manipulate his own thoughts and speech, 
so as to hide, both from himself and others, the steady pressure of 
his own prepossessions and prejudices, the Liberal party would 
place much more confidence in him than they actually do. 
But Mr. Hardy cannot command what the physiological psycho- 


logists call the “ automatic” workings of his own mind. His | 
mind is fixed honestly to resist, and he believes that he will re- | 


sist, the reintroduction of Purchase, but his “‘ cerebration ” tends 


all the other way ; the drift of his prepossessions is stronger than | 
and we fear that we shall find | 


the force of his intentions ; 
before he has been very long in office that his pleasant associa- 
tions with the convenience of the Purchase system to the rich, 
have steadily undermined his upright desire to work out the 
determination of Parliament that the poor and rich shall compete 
for military honours on equal terms. It is now asserted, in the 
most earnest and perfectly truthful manner, that the pur- 
chase of Regimental Exchanges will never be in any way 
recognised by the authorities, and that it cannot there- 
fore hamper the Horse Guards in forming their military 
plans, since they will simply ignore the payments made, 








if any payments are made, for the convenience of privat, 
individuals. But the reply is—t How is this really conceivable 
under a system in which a great many of the highest authoriti 
including evidently most of the possible Commanders-in-Chief 
and many of the possible Ministers of War, sympathise with 
the Purchase system, regret its loss, and will be privately and 
unofficially, though not publicly and officially, acquainted 
with the fact that large payments have been made by thei 
intimate friends and acquaintances to secure certain objects, of 
which a single stroke of their own official pens might but too 
easily deprive the gentlemen who made these payments?’ Ag 
Mr. Trevelyan pointed out in his first speech on the subject 
this Session, the history of Over-regulation prices—which have 
now been publicly recognised and compensations paid for th 
—is a history of secret official sympathy with not merely un. 
official, but absolutely illegal arrangements. How is it possible 
to believe that an official sympathy which grew up against 
the express veto of the law, would not grow up again when 
there would be no law against it? Mr. Hardy, all whose 
unconscious sympathies go with the old Army in which 
distinction went to the rich and promotion to the well. 
connected, may believe, and no doubt does believe most 
earnestly, that he will not permit the Purchase system to 
return at any cost; but surely he is as much bound to 
take careful guarantees against the temptations which hig 
own indisputable tenderness for the old system will bring 
upon him and his administrative colleagues, as a tee 
total convert is bound to take careful guarantees against 
the temptations which the sight of pleasant social opportu. 
nities for returning to the repudiated bottle must bring upon 
him. If the Government are sincere in saying that they do 
not intend to let the recognition of payments for Exchanges 
lure them back into giving officers who have paid considerable 
sums for their present position in the Army any mortgage on 
their commissions for the amount of these payments, then 
surely they are bound to give us something more than de- 
clarations on the subject, they are bound to assent to any 
| promising guarantee which can be proposed in Committee 
against the tricks which their over-tender and friendly hearts 
are sure to play them. They must not trust to mere good 
resolutions which were so flagrantly broken when the law itself 
backed up those good resolutions; they must try to guard them- 
selves and their colleagues at the Horse Guards against the 
dangers into which, by this Bill, they insist on plunging the 
Service. After all, the voluntary part of man’s mind is apt to 
be very easily vanquished by the steady pressure of the in- 
voluntary part. Mr. Hardy should consider anxiously before 
Monday next which of the amendments which the Liberal party 
have put on the notice-paper for discussion in the Committee 
on the Regimental Exchanges Bill would be most likely to 
protect him against himself. 
Now, of course by far the best amendment, in our estima- 

tion, of those which have been put on the notice-paper 
is Mr. Trevelyan’s, who, frankly recognising the intention 
of the Commission appointed to inquire into the grievances 
of the officers, to remove all grounds of complaint on the 
| part of those officers who came in under the Purchase system, 
permits payments for Exchanges by such officers, but forbids it 
| in the case of all officers who have entered Her Majesty’s Ser 
| vice “on any day subsequent to the Ist day of November, 1871.” 
|But we quite admit that though that amendment would 
| provide an adequate remedy for the grievances of the older 
| officers in respect to this new arrangement, it does not 
'at all meet the view of the Government, who assert (contrary, 
| as we believe, to the judgment of the best authorities), that the 
system of Regimental Exchanges is a beneficial system, which 
|ought to be as free as it is possible to make it without 
| Ap Pe 
| prejudice to the veto of the Military Authorities on any such 
arrangement. This was Mr. Disraeli’s position last week, and 
of course, if the Government hold by that view, Mr. Trevelyan’s 
‘amendment is a great deal too drastic for them to accept. We 
pass by, therefore, this, the only really adequate amendment, 
to look for others which the Government, without sacrific- 
|ing their logical position, might accept. First, there 1s 
Mr. Childers’s amendment, which tries to provide against 
‘the too probable attempt of officers to gain an advantage by 
ithe rule requiring the officer who exchanges with another 
ito go, in his new regiment, to the bottom of the rank to 
| which he belongs. That rule was intended to limit regimen 
| exchanges, and undoubtedly, if no substantial payments were 
| allowed, it would greatly limit them. But if the Government 
| Bill is to be carried, that rule will, in all probability, become 


| the lever through which Purchase will be reintroduced. 
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an officer, suppose, expresses his weariness of {without a delay which casts an unpleasant light on the 
d his earnest desire to be at home again, and intentions of the President. First he published a note in 
further drops the remark that if he were rich enough to pay | the Official Journal, declaring that his policy would be 
some other man to come out in his place, he would go home at precisely the same in the future as it had been in the 
once. Here is a great opening for his juniors in the same | past, and hinting to the Bonapartist and the Legitimist officials 
rank. They know that if the officer with home-sickness that they would continue to wield the powers of the 
upon him can be released from his pecuniary difficulty, the | Republic, however loudly they might have sworn to betray 
officer who comes out in his place must go to the bottom of | it. He next insisted that M. Buffet should take some of his 
the rank, and that as a consequence all of them will gain a Ministers from among the party which, by voting against the 
step. And when they have once done this, they will feel, to a less | Senate Bill, had made known that it would not abandon the 
extent, just as the officers under the old Purchasz system felt,— | intention to restore a Monarchy. The design was abandoned 
that their rank in the Army having been paid for out of their | because M. Dufaure firmly refused to serve in the same Cabinet 
own pockets, they have a vested interest in the further promo- | with such colleagues, but he was forced to accept the companion- 
tions to which the rank thus gained would naturally lead. Mr. ship of M. de Meaux, a Royalist, who had abstained from voting 
Childers’s amendment is intended, so far as possible, to exclude | in the division on the Senate Bill. The personal sympathies 
this claim by rendering the transaction itself illegal. He pro- | of the Marshal were most ominously revealed, however, by the 
ges to add in Clause 2, at the end,—* Provided always, that | negotiations respecting the Ministry of the Interior. That is 
nothing in this Act contained shall prevent the provisions of | the keystone of the Cabinet. The Minister of the Interior 
the Army Brokerage Acts extending to the payment of any | may muzzle or let loose the Press of any party. He may wink 
sum of money or valuable consideration by any officer or person | at the designs of the Bonapartists, or put down their Com- 
on his behalf, for or on account of an exchange between two | mittees with a strong hand. He may dismiss or retain the 
other officers: Provided also, that any person who shall negotiate, | Legitimist and the Imperialist Prefects. In a contested elec- 
act as agent for, or otherwise connive at such payment as last | tion he may use all the executive machinery of a Department 
aforesaid, shall be deemed and judged guilty of a misdemeanor.” | —the Prefect, the Sub-Prefects, the crowd of petty officials— 
We admit the very great doubt whether this provision, even | as so many agents of the party to which he himself belongs. 
if adopted, will be effectual. Nothing is more difficult, as the | And a few months hence the power of his office will be greater 
history of Over-regulation prices shows, than to prevent alogical| than it has been since the the fall of the Empire, because 
development of a principle once conceded. Still the Govern-| there must soon be a general election, and the result may 
ment, though they wish to facilitate Exchanges in the | immensely affect the whole future of France. So important is 
sense in which Exchanges have been hitherto admitted in the | the post, that the Republicans would gladly, we believe, barter 
Non-purchase corps, do not profess to wish to give officers,|the three portfolios which they have gained for the single 
other than the Exchanging officers,a motive for encouraging | portfolio of the Home Office. But for the same reason the 
such Exchanges, and Mr. Childers’s amendment attempts to | Orleanists were determined to keep it for themselves, and they 
prevent this for the future. And whether it is effective or | seem to have first thought of giving it to their trusted agent, M. 
not, it would, at least, be a standing protest against any | Bocher. Although little known in this country, and although 
future misconstruction of the proposed measure,—against | he seldom takes part in debate, M. Bocher is an important 
any attempt, which is certain one day to be made, to| personage at Versailles. He is believed to be a man of great 
argue from it that the Legislature did not in reality object | ability, and he did give some proofs of capacity during the 
to purchasing a man out of his place in the regiment, | Monarchy of Louis Philippe. The Empire cast him into private 
so that those beneath him might rise a step. If Mr. Hardy | life, and now he usually keeps in the background, because, 
is in earnest in saying that he wishes to resist the reintro-| it is said, the state of his health forbids him to be an active 
duction of Purchase under the disguise of allowing payments | combatant. His counsel, however, is highly valued, and he 
for Exchanges, he should certainly adopt Mr, Childers’s | pulls many political wires with an unseen hand. M. Bocher, 
amendment. in fact, has much the same kind of reputation at Versailles as 
And for our own parts, we think that if this miserable Mr. Whitbread has at Westminster. But he is an important 
system is to be legalised, Colonel Hayter is quite right in | personage for another reason than the belief in his ability. 
demanding that the whole transaction should take place |He was the trusted agent of Louis Philippe, who made him 
above-board, and be submitted to the War Office for its| administrator of the property belonging to the House of 
sanction. It is said that this would increase the danger of Orleans after the Revolution of February, and he resisted the 
establishing a moral claim on the nation for the money 89 decree for the confiscation of that property with all the powers 
paid. Seeing, however, that such a moral claim was esta- furnished by the law. To the sons and the grandsons of his 
blished by the secret procedure even in the direct teeth of the | master he is equally devoted, and he may be called their 
law, and that in the present day publicity does infinitely political man of business. Had M. Bocher been Minister of 
more to check abuse than any other guarantee, we believe the Interior, all the administrative machinery would have been 
Colonel Hayter to be right in requiring publicity, and asking | guided by the Comte de Paris and the Duc d’Aumale. But 
that returns shall be annually laid before Parliament “of all Ex-| the plainness of that fact would have made any disaster 
changes made during the year then last past, stating the name and | embarrassing to those superlatively prudent Princes, and so M. 
rank of the officers exchanging, the regiments or corps in which Bocher again pleaded ill-health. It is not necessary for us to 
they were respectively serving, and the stations thereof, at the believe that he is smitten with any other malady than political 
time of the exchange, and the amount paid in respect of the caution. 
same.” This, and this alone, would provide the material for The next choice was the Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and on the 
a thorough military and Parliamentary criticism of the working Right side of the Assembly there is no man who would be so 
of the proposed Act, and no security against its mischievous acceptable to the Republicans. His high rank, his wealth, his de- 
results can be so good as that. If, then, we cannot quite ex- votion to the House of Orleans, and his great ability soon gave 
pect Mr. Gathorne Hardy to adopt Mr. Trevelyan’s amendment, | him one of the foremost places among the Royalists. He was one 
—the only one which really strikes at the root of the mischief, | of the most ardent Fusionists, and he had a large share in the 
—we may expect him, if he is as sincere as he professes to be | first negotiations between the Orleanists and the Legitimists. On 
in repudiating all idea of restoring Purchase under a new name, the Orleanist side he took the chief part in the making of that 
to adopt Mr. Childers’s and Colonel Hayter’s amendments, | compact which seemed to promise success until the very day 
With these. and especially with the latter, we should not fear | when it was shivered to pieces by the Comte de Chambord’s 
very much a relapse into the evils of the Purchase system. IEf | famous letter. When he read the epistle, he is reported to 
that take place at all, it will be without England’s knowing | have said that it was a catastrophe. He then helped the Duc 
what is going on. Such a relapse may result from sanctioning | de Broglie to form a breakwater against Radicalism by means 
secret transactions of which the public hears nothing, but it | of the Septennate ; but his clear judgment told him that the 
will hardly result from a frank exhibition of the true work-| chances of a Monarchical restoration had gone by for years, 
ing of the proposal to allow the purchase of Regimental | perhaps for ever. His mind was chiefly influenced, however, 
changes, | by his passionate hatred of the Empire. As president of the 
Commission which investigated the contracts for the Army, 
he gathered an immense mass of facts to illustrate the foulness 
THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. | of the corruption that had stained the Imperial system, and 
\ BUFFET has at last formed his Ministry, and perhaps | he used it with splendid effect in the speech which bade the 
¢ it is as good as the circumstances of the case gave| Emperor give France back her legions. His detestation of 
any one a right to expect. But it has not been put together| the Empire has led him to the side of the Republic, not 
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because he likes it, but because he believes that no other 


form of government can save the country from falling into 
the hands of M. Rouher. A year ago he had the courage to 
tell that fact to the members of the Right Centre, of which he 
was the president, and he boldly recommended that they should 
cut themselves loose from the impracticable Legitimists, for 
the purpose of forming an alliance with the Conservatives of 
the Left. His friends did not agree with him at the time, and 
he resigned his position; but they have now come to share 
his apprehensions and his wishes. The Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, in fact, has done more than any other man on the 
Right to bring about the present alliance between the Repub- 
lican and the Royalist divisions of the Conservative party. 
Hence the Left was peculiarly pleased when he accepted the 
Ministry of the Interior, and the “Chislehurstiens,” as the 
Bonapartists are sometimes called, were depressed in a corre- 
sponding degree. But at this stage of the negotiations the 
Marshal came into the field with a veto. It may be that M. 
Buffet was jealous of the Duke. Or it may be that the Presi- 
dent resents the advances which the Duke has made to the 
Republicans, or that his old connection with the Empire 
makes him angry at the attacks on the system. Or perhaps 
he has yielded to solicitations from his Minister of War, 
General Cissey, who is a Monarchist, and with whom he re- 
fuses to part. Or General Bourbaki, the commandant of 
Lyons, and other Bonapartist Generals who are still permitted 
to retain high places of command, may have stated to the 
Marshal that their authority would be dangerously diminished 
if the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier were to be Minister of the 
Interior. Or, as rumour states, the Duke himself may have 
insisted on the dismissal of those Generals, At all events, the 
Marshal distinctly told him that he could not be permitted to be- 
come Minister of the Interior, and offered him a minor portfolio. 
That change was made the more insulting by the fact that the 
Duke did not seek office, but had it thrust upon him. His 
Parliamentary position would also forbid him to accept any of 
the less important offices, and we dare say that the consequence 
was some plain-speaking, for his many good qualities are 
marred by a highly explosive temper. Nevertheless the 
Ministry of the Interior falls to M. Buffet himself, and the 
Duce d’Audiffret-Pasquier will take his place as the President of 
the Assembly. Nor was he the only person at whom under- 
hand intrigue made a dead set, for there was also an attempt 
to exclude M. Wallon, or at least to keep him away from the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. M. Wallon has high claims to 
that portfolio. He has for many years been a professor at the 
Sorbonne, and he has published historical works of considerable 
value, His history of our own Richard II. is a book of 
sterling worth. Being the author of the amendment which 
smoothed the way for the Senate Bill, and having taken an 
active part in the negotiation between the two Centres, 
he could not have been excluded without a show of ingratitude. 
As he is also a good Catholic, he might have seemed a suitable 
Minister of Public Instruction even to the devotees of the 
Right. But he does not happen to agree with Bishop Dupan- 
loup’s condemnation of the University, and he would resist the 
attempt to give clerical seminaries power to grant degrees. So 
the redoubtable Prelate went to Marshal or Madame MacMahon 
with a complaint that the Church was in danger, and a vigorous 
effort was made to trip up M. Wallon’s heels. Had the 
Marshal been as much of a Churchman as he is of a soldier, it 
might have succeeded, but for the present M. Wallon is safe. 
The Cabinet contains four new Members besides M. Wallon. 
M. Buffet we described last week. M. De Meaux, the Minister 
of Agriculture, is a relative of Montalembert, and an ardent 
Catholic. M. Léon Say, the Minister of Finance, is well known 
in England. He possesses many of the aptitudes for dealing 
with economical subjects which distinguished his relative, 


ee 
| Say, nor even M. Buffet, but M. Dufaure. Like M. Léon gy 
he was once an Orleanist, and indeed he held office yy, y; 
| Louis Philippe; but he served the Republic of 1848 with 

loyalty as Minister of the Interior. As such he was the right. 
| hand of General Cavaignac, and he used all the influence of 
his office to defeat Prince Louis Bonaparte in the memorable 
contest for the Presidency. He said that he wished th 
people to choose a man, and not a name. Such was the 
ability of M. Dufaure, that the victor offered him the same 
post, and he accepted it; but he soon found it necessary tg 
part from the Prince, and at last he was driven from political 
life by the coup d'état. Going back to the practice of the Bar 
he held the very foremost place. There is perhaps no greater 
lawyer in France, and there is certainly no greater advocate, 
He is also one of the few lawyers who are equally eminent jn 
the art of political discussion. The National Assembly contains 
far more eloquent men, but he has the reputation of being the 
best debater, and such at least would be the judgment 
of an English audience. His business-like style, his disdain 
for ornament, his brevity and directness of statement, hig 
command of facts, and his power of hard-hitting make him 
such an opponent as Mr. Gladstone himself would find formid. 
able. Although about seventy-five years old, he is a man of 
immense physical vigour. His Republicanism is of the same 
kind as that of M. Léon Say, but it is united to a keener, or 
at least a louder hatred of Radicalism. He has never forgiven 
the excesses of 1848. But M. Gambetta and his friends find 
an athple compensation for M. Dufaure’s sarcasm in his 
iron will and his determination to have his own way, 
When he was Vice-President of the Council, under i 
Thiers, it was sometimes difficult to say whether 
he or M. Thiers was the ruling spirit. At least he 
drove M. Pouyer-Quertier out of the Cabinet, in spite 
of the favour which M. Thiers showed to that champion of 























Baptiste Say, and his advancement has been helped by the fact 
that he owns part of the Journal des Débats. Down to the fall 
of the Empire he was an Orleanist; but like M. Thiers and 
M. Casimir Perier, he soon came to believe that a Conservative | 
Republic was the only form of Government which could be | 
set up, or which could stand in the present state of France. | 
He is now a staunch, if not an ardent, Republican; and the | 
clearness of his head, his eminence as a man of business, and | 
his power of incisive speech, make him a valuable leader of | 
the Left Centre. It was to him that the Duc d’Audiffret- | 
Pasquier came with the request that the Left Centre should | 
join the Right in setting up a Monarchy, but M. Léon Say | 
dismissed him with the answer that the plan signified revenge | 
for the principles of ’89. 

The ablest man in the Ministry, however, is neither M. Léon | 


Protectionism, because M. Pouyer-Quertier had dared to criti- 
cise in public the prosecution of Janvier de la Motte. The 
Marshal will certainly not be able to browbeat the sturdy 
lawyer. M. Dufaure has, perhaps, the student’s instinctive 
contempt for mere fighters, and there is a report that he 
intends to keep the Marshal in his own place. At least he 
will not let the Ministry of Justice be used to cover Legitimist 
evasions of the law or Bonapartist plots, and that is an ample 
satisfaction to the Radicals for the bitterness with which he 
chastises their follies. 





AN AMERICAN COERCION BILL. 


T is natural enough that Englishmen, and _ particularly 
English Tories, should sway just now towards the Amezi- 
can Democrats, for the Democrats, though hostile to England, 
are the Tories of the Union. But we fail altogether to see 
any reason for the persistent misrepresentation of recent Re 
publican policy which seems to have become the fashion, and 
to threaten a revival of that old tone of friendliness for the 
South as against the North, for the planter as against the 
freedman, which, had the workmen but joined in the u- 
reasoning cry, would in 1863 have produced a war. If we were 
to believe the most influential English journals, the party which 
for fourteen years has governed the Union, and may to-morrow 
govern it again, has not only become demoralised, but has lost 
its political capacity, and is now intent on keeping power by 
the sacrifice of every institution reverenced by the mass of its 
own followers. The Republican Representatives in Congress, 
who are all anxious to conciliate the voters who have broken 
away from them, are accused openly of wishing to secure General 
Grant's third term at any hazard, of desiring to enslave the South, 
and of hatching a plot to overthrow freedom of election through- 
out more than a third of the entire territory of the Union. 
The Force Bill is triumphantly quoted as proof positive of the 
sinister designs of the Republican leaders, and we are asked 
gravely to believe that the Administration, with less than 
25,000 over-worked Regulars in the entire country, is anxious 
by successive humiliations and oppressions to force the Southern 
States to renew the attempt at insurrection, and thus render 
themselves once more undisputed masters of the country. 
There is, we believe, very little foundation, if any, for all 
these suspicions and invectives. That the Republicans may 
have been in certain ways demoralised by the long possession of 
power is, no doubt true, for the war demoralised part of American 
society, and that part clung after its instincts to the successful 
side. That the Republican leaders are not so single-eyed 3s 
they were may also be true, for the men who rise in stormy 
times have often a touch of unscrupulousness about them, and 
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with the ship in danger men cannot stop to ask the private 
character of good steersmen. But no great party has ever 
been able to exist long in a free country without a creed, 
visible or esoteric, and a policy which its followers can more or 
Jess reluctantly accept, and the Republican party stills retains 
both a creed and a policy. The mass of those who vote 
within the Union on that side, and who are still immensely 
numerous and powerful, believe, and rightly or wrongly believe 
heartily, that the great dispute between two forms of civili- 
sation, roughly represented by the words “freedom” and 
« slavery,” is not ended yet; that the Southern Whites have not 
been conciliated ; and that if unrestrained, they would first re- 
store their old ascendancy, and next endeavour either to rule 
ortoquit the Union. They do not, indeed, fear the restoration 
of open slavery, which is probably not even wished by the 
Southern Whites, but they do fear the reconstitution of society 
in the South on an oligarchic basis, consolidated by severe 
labour laws, guarded by masses of poor men full of the pride 
of race and colour, and protected by alliance with that party in 
the States which deems everything but secession allowable to the 
municipal sovereignties of the Federation. They say that 
everywhere in the South a struggle is going on between the 
races which threatens at every moment to break out into 
social war, and which will end, if the restraining force of the 
general Government is withdrawn, in the complete victory of a 
caste, which cannot, even if it is willing, be heartily loyal to a 
Republic based on the absolute legal equality of all citizens. 
They point, as justification of their theories, to Georgia, where 
the White men are triumphant and the Negroes of no political 
account; to the Carolinas, where the struggle for power is 
avowedly between two colours, and swindlers are avowedly 
supported because they will protect the Blacks; to Texas, 
where it is almost as dangerous to be an Abolitionist as 
before the war; to Kentucky, where there is peace be- 
cause the old order of society was, except as regards the 
bare fact of slavery, never broken up ; and to the social anarchy 
which reigns in States like Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, and 
Arkansas. The Democrats deny that this anarchy exists, or 
that it is political, but the mass of Northern Republicans ask 
why all officers of the Army should think the situation so grave, 
why Governors should always be appealing for protection to 
Washington, why President Grant, who cares nothing about 
negroes except as citizens, should be so convinced of the necessity 
of repression, and why the minority of an investigating Com- 
mittee, like that appointed to inquire into affairs in Louisiana, 
should be so convinced of the anarchy there prevailing as to 
insist on presenting a separate report, containing sentences 
like these ?— 

“Spread over all these years were a large number of murders and 
other acts of violence done for political ends. In reply to an inquiry of 
the Committee, General Sheridan, who is getting careful statistics of 
the number of persons killed and wounded in Louisiana up to February 
8, 1875, since 1866, on account of their political opinions, reports the 
number so far as ascortained to be as follows: Killed, 2,141; wounded, 
2,115; total, 4,256. Much evidence was taken by the Committee 
from persons of both political parties in regard to this matter. 
Lists of homicides in different parishes were produced before the 
Committee by persons familiar with the localities. On one side it 
was denied that these grew to any extent out of politics; on the other, 
statements were made which would tend to show that tho number 
reported to General Sheridan fell far short of the truth. But the 
statements on both sides left it beyond dispute that murders 
were events of the most ordinary occurrence, so as hardly to 
make an impression on the memory of intelligent men in 
whose neighbourhood tiey occurred, and this not only in the cities, 
but in the rural communities; that there existed throughout a great 
part of the State an intense degree of political heat and hatred; 
that, as a rule, homicide, murder, and assault with intent to kill went 
Without legal punishment; and that the white men generally wore 
armed. Under all the circumstances, we do not doubt the substantial 
truth of General Sheridan’s statement. We havo recapitulated these 
evils, which took place before the campaign of 1874, not because we 
desire to keep alive their painful and odious memory, but because it is 
absolutely necessary to do so to interpret the events of that campaign, 
in determining whether the negro voters were intimidated in 1874 to 
an extent which seriously affected the result of the election. We cannot 
agree with those who think no evidence should be weighed but that of 
matters since September of that year, and who deem it of no consequence 
that 2.000 political murders had been committed, and the murderers 
Were at large,” 

The whole of this statement may, for aught we know, be what 

the majority consider it, unfounded so far as it refers to politics 

—though the defeat of the 90,981 coloured voters of the State 

by the 76,823 white voters seems to suggest terror—and the 

Whites may haye abandoned all wish for the laws by which 

up to 1868 they “ regulated ” labour—laws which made it a 

penal offence to harbour a labourer who had quitted his employ 

—but that is not the question at issue. The certainty is that 

the Republicans, whetler deluded or well informed, believe 


these reports, and take their action not from a mere desire to 
retain power, though of course they do desire it, and may de- 
sire it from mixed motives, but from a sincere conviction that 
the Whites in most Southern States are bent on restoring their 
ascendancy, and that this ascendancy is dangerous to the safety 
of the country. That may be an erroneous belief, but it is, at 
all events, a political one, and not the mere product of a selfish 
desire to do—we do not know exactly what, for if the Negro 
vote were as free as the Democrats allege, a Republican 
majority in the South was already secured. 

Supposing, as is certain, that the Republicans entertained 
the belief we have explained, what were they to do? All 
Englishmen will reply at once, “To secure order,” and when 
interrogated as to the means, will instinctively look round 
for some Irish precedent. Now, let us reflect for one moment 
what our policy in regard to a disturbed Irish county habitu- 
ally is. Is it not to retain the constitutional rights of 
that county—to abstain, for example, from disfranchising 
Westmeath—and to suspend the Habeas Corpus, to punish 
by Commission all persons accused of treason, to make 
the carrying of arms a penal offence, and to protect the 
polling-booths by military force? What else did the Repub- 
licans propose to do, even by their much-abused and very 
objectionable Force Bill? That Bill was a mistake as to 
method, because of the special circumstances of the Union, 
but it does not lie in our mouths to say that it was a 
mistake as to object. In the United Kingdom, Parlia- 
ment is absolute; we have no quadrennial election to drive 
men - politically mad; justice is not affected by elections; 
and the quarrels are between owners and tillers, not between 
masses of citizens nearly equal in numbers, in arms, and in 
readiness to appeal to force. In the United States, Congress 
has limits to its constitutional powers which it is very easy to 
overstep, and easier to say have been overstepped ; the Presi- 
dential election is a contest of excessive importance, the 
administration of justice is seriously affected by elections, and 
the quarrels to be composed are between masses so equal that 
a weight thrown on one side or another may, through the 
elections, affect every detail of administration, of daily justice, 
and of legislation. The Republicans, therefore, in imitating 
English ways of action make the fatal mistake of appearing to 
protect not the nation, but a party, and to a certain extent do 
protect it, and thus rouse against themselves not only the hatred 
of the disorderly, which every government must risk, and which 
we also incur, but the fiercer anger which springs from a sense 
that it is not justice, but party injustice, which is the moving 
cause of such high-handed action. Men will bear almost 
any laws, if only they press on all alike. The Force 
Bill could not, from the nature of the conditions, press 
on all alike, all the disturbers on the theory of its promoters 
belonging to one political party, and it was therefore an 
unwise measure. It would have been far wiser, if the reports 
from Louisiana were believed, to declare the State in military 
occupation, and govern it as we govern an Indian Chief Com- 
missionership, with rigorous and even-handed justice, but with- 
out conceding political freedom, till passions had calmed down, 
That would have shown conclusively that the Republicans wanted 
no votes, and, moreover, would have avoided one of the worst 
results to have been expected from the Force Bill,—the un- 
measured and irritating exultation with which it would have 
been regarded by one of the two parties to the struggle, an exul- 
tation which would have turned every step taken on behalf of order 
into an insult to those against whom it was necessary to take it. 
That is the course, we venture to predict, which, if anarchy goes 
too far, the War Democrats will take, because it is the only one 
which does not visibly conflict with their theory of State- 
rights. But the unwisdom of a project of law is no proof of 
the rascality of legislators, and the Republicans no more de- 
serve the abuse they get for their Force Bill than Parliament 
would deserve it if it were in too great a hurry to accept a 
Coercion Act. The party has lost power now, and everybody 
expects its rivals to take a very different course ; but we venture 








to say, if they have to deal with anarchy, it is not with weak- 
ness in repression they will be taunted. Their bias may be 
against another side in the quarrel, but the Force Bill will be 
feeble compared with the legislation they will sanction. 








MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY IN LONDON. 

| = MOODY and SANKEY appear to be business- 
z like, amiable, at heart modest, and thoroughly sincere men, 
without any knowledge to speak of of the difficulties which beset 
the faith of modern Christians, and a simple sort of conviction that 
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the right way to get over any difficulties there may be, is to get up 
somehow or other a sufficient tide of emotion to float ordinary per- 
sons over them, If they do not succeed in London to the full 
extent of their hopes, it will be, we suspect, almost as much because 
they have taken in the Agricultural Hall a building far too big 
for their voices to fill, as because London is already occupied, as 
Mr. Moody himself very justly and very modestly said on Tuesday, 
by hundreds of preachers abler than they are, though not preachers 
animated with a heartier zeal and more earnest tenderness of 
nature. It seems quite evident that, like most Revivalists, Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey rely chiefly on the influence of social 
contagion to produce the effects for which they are hoping. But 
social contagion, unless aided by a very powerful endemic or 
epidemic influence indeed, can hardly be extended over fifteen or 
sixteen thousand people, when at least half, and perhaps two- 
thirds, of them are as completely beyond the influence of such 
thoughts and feelings as the speakers’ words are adapted to awaken 
asif they were in another building. Yet that, we are sure, is the case 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, from which thousands of people 
‘went away on Tuesday without any apprehension of the wordsspoken 
in the hymns, prayers, and address. Now, the personal influence 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey is certainly not of that electric kind 
which, though only touching immediately a small proportion of 
the vast crowd, would rapidly propagate itself through the whole 
assembly. The secret of such influence as the American Revivalists 
possess, seems to us very simple. Mr. Moody, the preacher, has 
shrewdness and presence of-mind, a very familiar style, a good 
deal of Yankee sang-froid, and that complete satisfaction in 
assuming the litera] truth of the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible, which almost by magic seems to take possession of 
persons who have found in the words of some parts of the Bible the 
secret of a new life. Yet though the chief impression left by Mr. 
Moody’s preaching is the impression of a narrow, but well-defined 
stamp of conviction on a somewhat hard substance, he is capable 
of pathos, and even tenderness now and then, which produce the 
more effect from the sudden contrast they present to his wide- 
awake familiarity with both man and God, ‘There was something 
of pathos and even passion in his tone, when he expressed his 
belief at the Agricultural Hall that God could hush every heart in 
the vast assembly before him, a pathos and passion which took 
those by surprise who had noted the ‘‘’cute” and self-satisfied 
way in which he begged the audience to begin by thanking God 
for the great work God was about to do in London, almost 
as if it were a good stroke of strategy to commit the Almighty 
beforehand to his course by depositing the payment by anticipation 
in his hands. That bit of tactics suggested rather painfully a 
quick, smart, business-like mind, a conception of him which 
almost everything else in Mr. Moody’s style of address confirmed ; 
and yet there is evidently in the man a real feeling of gratitude 
whenever that keen, smart, active little brain of his is over-awed 
and laid to rest for a moment or two by the touch of something 
infinite and eternal. Then, again, he can evidently feel profoundly 
with the hopes and griefs of ordinary people, and in speaking occa- 
sionally of the mothers who have told him of their troubles and 


prayers both at Islington and in Exeter Hall, we observed that a true | 


softness for a moment modulated a voice apparently much better 
adapted on ordinary occasions to express promptness, shrewdness, 
and capacity for transactions. Mr. Sankey’s main power is in his 
solo-singing, which is full of sweetness and genuine tenderness of 


the previous evening, that all the gritty activity of these busines. 
like prayer-mills might be ‘‘hushed,” had but been answered the 
external effect would have been infinitely more solemn, and the 
internal, we suspect, less unspiritual. Indeed, the spectacle of 
that vast ocean, as it were, of only too stolid humanity, hea 
together, as we have a right to suppose, in the dumb hope of 
something greater, something divine, finding out the life Which 
lay hid behind those wistful but vacant faces, was infinitely 
more impressive in its mute appeal for help than any words 
which ordinary men could utter. And to our minds, the op} 
effect of the various Dryasdust little fountains which bubbled up 
their verbal thankfulness that people had come together in guch 
vast numbers to seek what assuredly did not, on that occasion, appear 
to be forthcoming,—some guidance of the Holy Spirit to deeper life, 
—was to suggest with great vividness the melancholy impression 
not of one sheep wandering on the bare mountains while ninety 
and nine were safely in the fold, but of ninety and nine wanderj 
there to every one that could be imagined in any kind of fold. And 
yet the greater number by far of those present, both at Islington 
and in Exeter Hall, were, we believe, regular attendants op 
| Christian worship. The ease with which they recognised and 
joined in the hymns seemed to show as much. But if so, the 
wistfulness of seeking was not the less, for the formal profession of 
having found. Probably they might most of them have said with 
perfect truth, ‘‘The word of the Lord was precious in those days, 
there was no open vision,” but that they had dreamed a dream 
that by congregating in large enough numbers to hear a couple of 
worthy men who made great and just boast of being mere babes 
and sucklings,—feeble instruments in God’s hands, who could do 
nothing by their own powers,—they might somehow earn a kind of 
guidance of which they had heard much, but had no true experience, 
It is obvious that the American Revivalists lay a good deal of 
stress on the favourite Scriptural paradox that God chooses the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty. Mr. Moody 
made it the subject of his first address, and evidently thought 
that it was the chief guarantee of his and his friend’s success 
that they had nothing to recommend them except, indeed, their 
nothingness. Mr. Moody pushed this so far, that he even seemed 
to assert that the more humanly improbable it is that any good 
could come out of a particular agency, the more really likely it 





is that God will take it up, and make it the instrument of a great 
change. There was a great mountain, he said, which needed levelling 
with the earth, and a mighty iron bar with which to strike it. But 
God did not use the iron bar, He used instead the little worm, which 
seemed to have no strength in it at all, to undermine the mountain, 
Well, if it were so, it would be because the worm is, in the system 
of Nature, a much more powerful instrument of organic change than 
any quantity of iron. So, again, Mr. Moody insisted on God's having 
used Moses, stammerer though he was, to rule the people, instead of 
the eloquent Aaron. Well, but Moses had much the more powerful 
character of the two, though he had the less eloquent tongue. 
So, again, Mr. Moody made mueh of the work done by the tinker 
of Bedford. Well, but the tinker of Bedford was full of genius, 
in the strict human sense of the word, and genius is the most 
influential of earthly gifts. The mode in which the Revivalists 
use the favourite Biblical paradox of God’s weakness being 
mightier than man’s strength, is a thoroughly false one. It is 
perfectly true that what seems the grandest is often the hollowest 





thing in human life. But it is not a bit true that great revolu- 


tone. On Tuesday night his singing of the hymn “ Jesus ot | tions of faith or practice are wrought by the help of what any 


Nazareth passeth by,” and on Wednesday at Exeter Hall of that 
on ‘‘ The Lost Sheep,” especially the feeling with which he sang 
‘¢ Out in the desert He heard its ery, sick and helpless and ready 


wise man would call genuine emptiness or silliness. Revivalists 
talk as if the want of learning, and the ignorance which rather 


' boasts of want of learning, were a positive advantage in the region 


to die,” were remarkable,—were distinguished by a delicacy and | 


serenity of expression that could hardly be too much admired. 


But when we have said thus much of Messrs. Moody and | 
Sankey, we have, as far as we can see, given them credit for all | 


the spiritual power they possess. Nine-tenths of what Mr. Moody 
says is eager, undiscriminating, narrow common-place, which 
only very rarely compasses any depth or tenderness of touch. 
Nor does it seem to us that the stimulating influence he casts 
over those Evangelical ministers who attend these meetings to 
help in the revivals is at all striking. At the prayer-meeting 
at Exeter Hall on Wednesday there was something quite melan- 
choly in the wordy aridity which was the only result of com- 
petitive praying. From various parts of the hall arose, some- 
times simultaneously, the driest conceivable jets of petition, 
which, if they had proceeded simultaneously in a confusion 
of tongues, instead of the author of one waiting for another to 
end before he took up the tale, would have produced not a jot 
jess of effect than they actually did. If Mr. Moody’s prayer of 





of faith. Well, the twelve Apostles chosen originally by Christ 
might have effected much in spite of their want of learning,—we 
do not deny it,—but certainly not in consequence of their want 
of learning. St. Paul made the best possible use of an excellent 
education, and without his help we can hardly doubt that the 
history of Christianity would have been very different from what 
it was, and that its early successes would have been far less. 
And indeed Revivalists themselves, though they try to exaggerate 
the paradox of which they are so fond, show clearly enough that 
what they look and hope for, is a success due to definite measures 
and a definite art of moving the feelings, and not a success due to 
the total absence of all right to expect success. Otherwise, why 
do they show such admirable good-sense in keeping punctual 
hours,—even cutting short the tentative prayers of injudicious 
old gentlemen who would, if they might, pray on beyond the time 
appointed for the meeting to close? Why do they take care that 
Mr. Sankey should always play one of his delicate solos in each 
meeting? Why are they careful to get an influential preacher o 
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ao oad a pious Peer or two on their platforms? All this shows | decision of the Hebdomadal Board, but we do not think it will. 
that it is not at all to the accidents which promise nothing, that | There is in England an instinctive tolerance for horse-play and 
the Revivalists really look for the Divine help, but rather to the | boys’ fun and geniality generally—if only the geniality has got 


well-ordered means which experience has suggested to them. Mr. 


itself recognised, and declared legitimate, and has the approval of 


Moody's familiar illustrations,—like the blank cheques on Heaven | the Dons of the world—with which it is very hard to interfere. 


which hesaid that God had given to Moses, and which Moses filled 
up, first, for water, when the people were perishing with thirst, 
then for manna, and so on,—are as carefully chosen to fix the 
attention of common people as is Mr. Sankey’s music. It is not 
their emptiness of human gifts a bit that these worthy men are 
relying upon, but, on the contrary, the association of very 
definite though not very brilliant talents with that moral and 
religious earnestness which is a very great gift in itself. 
All that the divine paradox of spiritual success really comes to is 
this,—that the most splendid talents, if used for selfish purposes, 
will fall very far short of the effects which may be produced by 
the most meagre talents, if used for religious purposes. That is 
perfectly true, but to those who have once gained an insight into 
the spiritual laws of God, it is not a paradox at all. It would be 
‘ust as true to call it a paradox that a weak man who swims with 
the tide or the current, can swim a great deal faster than a very 
strong one who swims against it. 

lf Messrs. Moody and Sankey can take a little friendly 
criticism, we would try to persuade them of one thing, 
—that their complete ignorance of the difficulties involved in 
taking every word in the Bible as equally true, should at 
least be allowed to limit the field of their operations. They 
may do much where they have to deal with careless, vicious, 
selfish, or ignorant people, for whom questions of this kind 
can have no existence ;—nay, they may do more for them 
than more instructed people could do, whose energy is some- 
what limited by inability to use the untenable arguments which 
in Messrs. Moody’s and Sankey’s hands might produce good 
effects in spite of their worthiessness. But we doubt whether they 
are going the right way to work in using for their meetings the 
kind of places to which ordinary London congregations are apt to 
flock, but whither the wretched and criminal classes who need 
help most will be ashamed to go. As far as we can see, the people 
who are now filling Exeter Hall and the great Hall at Islington 


are people who have already quite as good, if not better teaching 


than Messrs. Moody and Sankey can give. Mr. Spurgeon, for 
instance, is a much more vigorous preacher of the same order as 
Mr. Moody, and probably quite as good a man. Smaller halls in 
East London or St. Giles’s are the places where these men could 
produce the best effect. They cannot improve much on what Mr. 
Spurgeon does for ordinary Baptists. ‘They will never come near 
Mr. Newman Hall or Mr. Baldwin Brown in the depth and manli- 
ness of their religious teaching. Let them trust less to their doc- 
trine of divine paradox, and more to the honest appreciation of 
their own moderate but very genuine gifts, and they will accomplish 
much more than, as far as we can see, they seem likely to accom- 
plish now. 





THE OXFORD CARNIVAL. 

N Oxford Don in a rage is an awe-inspiring spectacle, no 
doubt,—to an Oxford student. But he is not quite so 
awe-inspiring to the remainder of mankind, who, though disposed 
to pet and pat, are not disposed to fear him, and when he begins 
to lecture and punish that outside world—to “gate” men’s 
mothers, as it were, instead of men themselves—he is liable to 
be met by a resistance before which he will look in the end not a 
little undignified. It is not the Students whom the Hebdomadal 
Board have wigged in their resolution of the Ist inst.—advising 
the authorities of the University to suppress Commemoration 
Week—but the outside world, who maintain those students, and 
the Hebdomadal Board, and Oxford altogether, and they will not, 
we venture to prophesy, take much by their ill-advised outflow 
of professorial indignation. ‘The Commemoration Carnival is not 
kept up for the benefit of the students, but for that of their rela- 
tives, many of whom otherwise might have no associations with 
Oxford beyond solemn dons, large bills, and boys taught at huge 
expense to row, jump, and talk slang; and its abolition cannot 
be carried out by fiat, like a detail of discipline in a high-school. 
There will be sharp argumentation in society before the Hebdoma- 
dal Board's “ respectful submission ” becomes University law; a 
good many people will be made ridiculous, or at least would be 
made, if there were any fun left in the world except in the teetotal- 
lers and their prophet ; and it may chance that even Parliament, 
which, in the long-run, disposes of University revenues, may have 
4 word to say on the matter. That word may be in favour of the 





Nor, in the present case, do we see much wisdom in the interfer- 
ence. Even the original desire of the ‘‘ authorities,” which was to 
put down the noisy revelry of the Enceenia, or Commemoration 
Day, did not quite deserve all the support it received. No doubt 
the Undergraduates were very noisy, and it was very hard on the 
Vice-Chancellor to be silenced, and still harder on the Proctors to 
have their peculiarities vivisected, and hard on the speechmakers 
and verse-reciters to be so grievously interrupted, but still Eng- 
lishmen are not hurt by a little rough chaff of that kind. The 
sufferers, unless very dignified indeed, did not care much; the 
outside public rather enjoyed the fun; and very grave persons 
were accustomed to find in Undergraduates’ expressions of favour 
or dislike for the great personages of the country a hint of the 
inner opinions of the rising generation. No doubt the “fun” 
had latterly become a little too ‘‘furious,” and showed a tendency, 
like the amusements of the British Theatre when the Lord 
Chamberlain is asleep, to degenerate into blackguardism—we 
have heard of copper coins being used as missiles—but that 
could have been cured without transferring the celebration of the 
Sheldonian Theatre to the Divinity School, or banishing the 
Undergraduates—for whom and by whom, after all, Oxford 
exists—or reducing the annual breaking-up day of the 
highest school in the world to a solemn function about which 
nobody will care a jot. The riot makes a great figure in the 
papers, and causes solemn people to hold up hands in protest ; 
but there is, after all, little harm in it, and it calls all eyes to 
Oxford; and though there may be no harm at all in the solemnity 
as now arranged, there will also be no national interest. It is 
the human element, not the University element, in the scene which 
makes everybody watch it. We freely admit the celebration is 
one for the authorities to regulate, but to reduce students to 
decorum by kicking them out-of-doors, to moderate a carnival by 
decreeing that it shall be a funeral procession, to dignify a break- 
ing-up by ordering that only Ushers shall be present, seems to. 
indicate want of governing force rather than presence of ad- 
ministrative adroitness in the authorities responsible. Has 
Oxford, as the Hebdomadal Board understands that word—that 
is, the University outside the crowd for which it exists—no moral 
power at all, no influence, not even social prestige enough to 
make ruffianism ‘bad form?” Is rowdyism so deeply in the 
grain of the élite of Young England that it can only be cut out 
with a hatchet, or is the savagery of Oxford so naked that 
nothing thinner than a pall will serve to make it decent? We 
do not believe it, and cannot but think that a little more tact, 
a little more temper, and above all, a little more wit, would reduce 
Commemoration Day to what it ought to be,—a carnival of culti- 
vated boys, allowed for a few hours to express their thoughts on 
all above them, without any other restraints than those imposed 
by ordinary civilisation. Hang the ‘man in the red tie.” Why 
should the only Carnival English fathers have got be suppressed 
for his particular benefit? Nobody else benefits by the suppression ; 
not the authorities, who are made to pose in the attitude of peda- 
gogues who hate holidays ; not the public, who are deprived of one 
of the few original and national scenes still extant in England ; 
and not the Undergraduates, who will not be a whit the better for 
missing a legalised outlet to their overflowing, and as they are 
Englishmen, over-boisterous gaiety. 

The ceremonies of the Enceenia are, however, as we have said, 
matters of internal discipline; but the recommendations of the 
Hebdomadal Board touch the social life of England, of which 
Commemoration Week at Oxford has become a part. In thousands 
of the families from among which Oxford is annually re- 
cruited it has become a tradition to visit Oxford in that week, 
to see how their student relatives are getting on, to acquire 
or revive associations with the most striking city in England, and 
to enjoy under pretext of a duty a holiday of the pleasantest and 
most innocent kind, a holiday which, unlike most English holidays, 
is really gay and enjoyable, because it has about it that atmosphere 
of youth and abandon which in this grey land of toil and anxiety 
it is so difficult to secure. ‘The weather, often as perfect as that 
of an American ‘‘fall,” an early summer in Switzerland, or the 
mid-spring of Tuscany ; the glorious gardens, the crowded river, 
the recurring ceremonies, the ancient buildings, the entire atmo- 
sphere of the place, tempt visitors into the open air; and if the 
shoals of bright girls whom the celebration attracts chauge Oxford 
for a few days into a scene of picnics, balls, and “revelry” generally, 
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so much the better for everybody concerned. The Donsare none 
the worse for humanising, and the students all the better for 
healthy flirtation. The gaieties are all in public, all go on under the 
most watchful eyes, all are penetrated by the spirit of the place, and 
all help to give the young an experience which, being at once 
innocent and enjoyable, is often worth weeks of lectures. Lads 
do not go up to Oxford to become students only, but men; and 
men are not made in cloisters secluded from the outer world. 
The specialty of Oxford is that it is not such a cloister, but that 
it is a microcosm of English life, a University in the midst of 
society, a learned club which is watched and commented on and 
legislated for as a distinct and most important bit of the national 
life. Any change which breaks up that tradition, which isolates 
Oxford, or makes it less interesting, or turns it into a Benedictine 
monastery, is to be deprecated. Such a change would be of 
doubtful wisdom, even if it could be thoroughly carried out, 
and if every consideration were at Oxford sacrificed to learning. 
But none know better than the authorities of the University that 
this cannot be done; that Oxford is part of England, and like 
England, must be governed with some respect to national ways; 
that any attempt to isolate the students would end the attraction 
of the system ; and that, for good or evil, Oxford will reflect the 
tone of the country from year to year. All they can do is to keep 
down, as far as possible, any undue tendency to luxury er extra- 
vagance, and this will not be much assisted by abolishing a 
festival which fathers can almost entirely avoid at their discre- 
tion. They have only to summon their sons home, for their 
residence during the week is entirely voluntary, and their ex- 
penses just those visible and self-regulated outlays which fathers 
do not dread, If they do, they can limit or abolish them in a 
way which, as regards the general expenses of Term, they find 
almost impracticable. It is not in the expenses of Commemoration 
Week that the wastefulness of Oxford consists, but in the general 
tone of expenditure, in the foolish equality poor students try to 
maintain with the rich, and in the excessive facilities all students 
enjoy for obtaining credit. If the authorities are about to attack 
luxury in general, their action in threatening Commemoration 
Week will be consistent, if ill-advised; but we all know they are 
not, and that the only result of their policy, if persisted in, will 
be to spread over two months the innocent dissipations now con- 
fined within a very few days. As far as we can perccive, the 
recommendations of the Hebdomadal Board will, if accepted, 
reduce the popularity of the University—the popularity which 
comes of public attention and social knowledge—without reducing 
its expensiveness or its dissipations. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PROTESTATION OF 1789. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is time that the history of the ‘‘ Declaration and Pro- 
testation signed by the English Protesting Catholic Dissenters in 
1789” should be a little cleared up. If you will afford me space 
for the purpose, I will undertake to show that Mr. Gladstone has 
been betrayed into making a series of statements relative to that 
document absolutely unfounded and directly opposed to fact. Let 
me say at once that I yield to no one in respect for Mr. Gladstone’s 
sincerity, veracity, and honour; but in this matter I think it is 
impossible to acquit him of very grave negligence or, as I prefer 
to think, somewhat rash credulity. It is hard, of course, to ex- 
pect from him or from any person not a Catholic, and not trained 
in theological studies, consummate accuracy in describing the 
proceedings of the Council of Constance or the Council of the 
Vatican ; but it might reasonably be supposed that he could not 
utter half-a-dozen egregious misstatements in relating the history 
of an Act of Parliament, from which an hour's study of ‘‘ Hansard” 
and the Statute-book would have preserved him. 

Mr. Gladstone asserts that “this very important document” 
(the Protestation of the English Catholic Dissenters) ‘‘ brought 
about the passing of the great English Relief Act of 1791 ;” that 
‘‘ this Protestation was in the strictest sense a representative and 
binding document ;” that the English Catholics ‘‘asked and obtained 
relief on the express ground that they renounced and condemned 
the doctrines” set forth in it, and especially on the ground of 
their declaration that they ‘‘acknowledge no infallibility in the 
Pope;” that the Act accordingly prescribed an oath ‘including the 
words, ‘It is not an article of the Catholic Faith, neither am I 
thereby required to believe or profess, that the Pope is infallible ;” 
that the Irish Bishops in 1810 declared that this oath had “ be- 
come a part of the Roman Catholic religion ;” that by such means 





principally Catholics ‘‘ obtained the remission of the Penal Laws" 
—‘‘the Anglo-Roman Bishops, clergy, and laity” having pre. 
viously ‘rejected the tenet of the Pope’s Infallibility”—anq jy 
Ireland the still stronger assurance having been given that Papal 
Infallibility was ‘‘no part of the Roman Catholic faith, and never 
could be made a part of it;” finally, that the Roman See and 
Court, aware of these declarations and assurances, were « guil 
of practising upon the British Crown one of the blackest frauds 
recorded in history.”* 

Now, if Mr. Gladstone will take the trouble of referring to the 
debates on the Relief Bill of 1791 in the 28th and 29th volumes 
of ‘‘ Hansard,” he will find that in all these statements he is more 
or less, and in the majority and more important of them, abso. 
lutely mistaken. He will find that Parliament was in no sense ip. 
fluenced by any declaration concerning the Infallibility of the 
Pope, but advisedly and avowedly gave relief in the Act 
to those, the vast majority, who refused to take any oath 
limiting the spiritual power of the Pope, as well as to 
those who were willing to take an oath in the terms of the 
Protestation. He will find that at the instance of the Anglican 
Bishop of St. David’s the passage which he quotes concerning the 
Pope’s Infallibility was struck out of the oath proposed by the Bil] 
as it came from the Commons; and that, in a word, no such oath 
has ever been imposed by Parliament or taken by Catholics.t Con- 
sequently it will be apparent that the oath which the Irish Catholic 
Bishops approved in 1810 was a different oath altogether from 
that which he imagines they were considering. So far is it from 
being true that the English Bishops, clergy, and laity rejected 
the Pope’s Infallibility in 1791 in order to get relief from Parlia- 
ment, the truth is that they petitioned and otherwise moved Par- 
liament in 1791 not to give them relief under any delusion as to their 
true doctrines; and all the English Vicars- Apostolic, in two Ency- 
clical Letters, one dated October 21, 1789, and another January 
19, 1791, condemned the oath which disavowed the doctrine of In. 
fallibility, and urged their people to demand the rejection of any Bill 
imposing such an oath. I cannot conceive where Mr. Gladstone 
can have discovered any assurance from the Irish Catholics not 
merely that Papal Infallibility was no part of the Catholic faith, but 
that it never could be made a part of it. I find no citation to 
justify this astounding statement in either of his pamphlets, while 
he had an absolutely authoritative declaration in the opposite sense, 
that of Archbishop Troy in 1793, quoted by F. Newman,t before 
him while he was writing ‘‘ Vaticanism.” Let me add that Arch- 
bishop Troy held in Ireland at that time about the same position 
and influence that Cardinal Cullen does now ; that he was a pre- 
late of very moderate opinions, greatly respected by and having 
considerable influence with the Government of the day; and that 
this statement was made at the time when the Irish Parliament 
was engaged upon its great measure of Catholic Relief, which 
opened every public career save that of Parliament to us. It 
fairly takes one’s breath away to be told that all these facts are 
only the elements of ‘one of the blackest frauds recorded in 
history.” 

Mr. Gladstone may, however, suppose that the question of 
Infallibility was insufficiently considered in 1791, and that Parlia- 
ment then took a leap in the dark. If he will refer to ‘‘ Hansard,” 
he will find that the topic of Infallibility and that of the Pope's 
influence on civil allegiance were as much in the air of public 
debate then as they have been since he published his ‘‘ Expostula- 
tion.” Mr. Fox, in his downright way, goes straight to the point. 
He says :— 

“Tt was said by some that the Pope was infallible, by others that the 
Church and Council were infallible, but none had ever contended that 
that House was infallible; they might subject men to fines and penalties 
for being better than themselves, at all events only for differing from 
them on the mode of worshipping the Deity.” (“ Hansard,” vol. xxvill, 
ce. 1368.) 

It is to be observed that Mr. Fox was here dealing with the 
question as to whether the advantages of the Bill should be limited 
to the minority of Protesting Catholic Dissenters, or extended to 
the majority of English Catholics, who objected to the oath dis- 
avowing Papal Infallibility. It is unfortunate that we do not 
possess a full report of Mr. Burke’s speech, but the sentence, 
which you will allow me to quote, describing a passage from it is 
for every reason worthy of Mr. Gladstone's attention, Mr. Grattan 
said of Mr. Burke that he not merely “knew everything” and 
‘“‘saw everything,” but that he ‘foresaw everything.” Great a8 
is my veneration for the genius of the greatest of my countrymen, 
I could not have imagined that in 1791 he would have stigmatised 





* “ Vaticanism,” pp. 45-49. + 31 George IIL, c. 32. 





t Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, pp. 12-13. 
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by anticipation the main argument of the “ Expostulation.” Mr. 
Burke, as ‘‘ Hansard’s” reporter says,— 

«Was likewise very successful in his irony upon the doctrine that 

much was to be feared from the Pope’s power to release Papists from all 
allegiance to government and every other scruple of conscience by his 
dispensing and absolving power.” (Vol. xxviii., c. 1372.) 
Mr. Pitt, too, declared he was averse to drawing a hard-and-fast 
line between the two descriptions of Roman Catholics, and 
argued that, if the Bill were to pass in its then shape, it would be 
necessary to repeal certain of the Penal Laws, in order to do even 
justice to all Catholics, whether they were Ultramontane or Pro- 
testing Dissenters :— 

«Jt would be proper to repeal those statutes, if the present Bill or 

any measure of the kind passed, because in that case, if relief of the 
nature proposed by his honourable and learned friend who had made 
the motion was granted to one description of Roman Catholics, and the 
statutes to which he had alluded were suffered to romain unrepealed, it 
would have something like the effect of re-enacting them, as it would 
appear that the Legislature, apprised as they had been of their existence, 
thought that the other description of Roman Catholics merited to have 
such disgraceful statutes remain in force against them.” (“ Hansard,” 
vol. xxviii. c. 1374.) ; 
‘The Bill, however, went to the House of Lords as a Bill to 
relieve Protesting Catholic Dissenters only, and with the objec- 
tionable oath attached to it, but apparently qualified by the 
addition of some words recognising the Pope's Infallibility in 
spirituals. I have not been able to discover what those words 
were, but the Archbishop of Canterbury, though, as I gather from 
his speech, disposed to support the Bill, objected to the form of 
the oath, on the score that it did not sufficiently define the limit 
of Infallibility. His Grace said :— 

“To the oath there was one obvious objection, that though it denied 

the Infallibility of the Pope except in matters of spiritual doctrine, it 
was certainly clear that whoever was admitted to be infallible in points 
of doctrine was admitted to be infallible in declaring what was doctrine, 
so that the restriction that was intended as to tho influence of the Pope 
in temporal matters might be overcome if he himself chose to declare 
that such matters were not temporal, but spiritual.” (‘“Hansard,” vol. 
xxix., c. 667.) 
‘Thus so far is it from being true that any fraud was practised 
on Parliament, the very question of the object and limit of In- 
fallibility was plainly brought before the House, much as it might 
be if Parliament were now legislating in the full light of the 
Vatican Council. 

By far the most remarkable speech in either House was that of 
the Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Horsley. To that high-minded 
prelate, the Catholies of Englandareindebted fora frank, manly, and 
complete vindication of the grounds upon which they opposed the 
Bill, and for an argument against the oath disavowing Infallibility 
so convincing, thatin committee the measure was enlarged so as toin- 
cludeall Catholics, the more objectionable parts of the oath omitted, 
and the Irish oath (the same substantially as that taken by Catholics 
until the Act 34 and 35 Vict., c. 48, was passed) substituted in its 
stead, I have stated that the majority of the English Catholics 
protested against the anti-Infallibilist clause of the oath. Bishop 
Horsley refers to this as a notorious fact. He says:—‘* Now, my 
Lords, it is, I believe, a well-known fact that a very great number— 
i believe I should be correct if I were to say avery great majority— 
ofthe Roman Catholics scruple the terms in which the oath is unfor- 
tunately drawn, and declare they cannot bring themselves to take 
it,”—and he fully justifies their doing so. He goes further,—he 
wonders that Catholics can be found of such a spirit as to be 
willing to take the oath. ‘TI believe,” he says, ‘the gentlemen 
of the Catholic Committee who declare themselves ready to take 
the oath will sce some difficulty in particular parts of it when 
they consider the full import of certain terms.” Happily Bishop 
Horsley’s entire speech is given by ‘‘ Hansard.” Mr. Gladstone 
might have expected to have found some notice of such a speech 
aud such a debate in Mr. Charles Butler's “‘ Memoirs,” to which he 
refers as a standard authority. Not a word of it. But, be it 
remembered, Mr. Charles Butler was Secretary to the Catholic 

Committee to which Bishop Horsley so pointedly referred, and 
was the prime mover in their least creditable proceedings. The 
art of cooking Catholic history so as to suit the taste of the age is 
by no means an original invention of Lord Acton. It appertains 
to the gentlemen of that school in all generations. 

But the question remains,—Was the Protestation signed, as 
Mr. Gladstone asserts, by the four English Vicars-Apostolic 
and a great number of Catholics? and did it declare ‘we acknow- 
ledge no infallibility in the Pope”? It was so signed, and it did 
80 declare. It was a very great mistake, but it was instantly, 
amply, openly repented of and atoned for. The proceedings in 
Parliament suffice to show that the great majority of English 

Catholies would not consent to purchase civil liberty on such terms. 








The four Vicars-A postolic, immediately after the Protestation was 
published, on October 21, 1789, solemnly condemned the oath pro- 
posed to be founded upon it (the oath of the Protesting Catholic 
Dissenters) ; in this condemnation the Bishops of Ireland and Scot- 
land agreed: and it was promptly confirmed by the Holy See. So 
that, though there was a great mistake, there was no deception of 
Parliament and no fraud upon the Crown. On January 19, 1791, 
the Vicars-Apostolic, in a letter to all the Faithful of their 
respective districts, on the eve of the introduction of the Bill 
into Parliament, renewed their condemnation of the oath; called 
upon all good Catholics to petition Parliament not to pass any 
measure containing such an oath; and expressly repudiated the 
name ‘‘ Protesting Catholic Dissenters,” a name surely as offen- 
sive to Catholic ears as I suppose the name ‘‘ Romanising Pro- 
testant Ritualists” would be to members of the Church of Engiand 
now-a-days. It is mentioned by one of the speakers in the House 
of Lords that copies of the condemnation and objections to the 
Bill were generally circulated among Members of both Houses. 
It is plain from these speeches that the great leaders on both 
sides of the House were fully informed as to the issues involved. 
Mr. Gladstone throughout argues as if the Protestation emanated 
from some adequate authority in the Catholic Church. He has 
overlooked Mr. Butler's statement that it was drawn up by Lord 
Stanhope, who (so Mr. Butler says) did not even consult any 
Catholic of his acquaintance as to its terms. It is in its form 
and verbiage an essentially Protestant document. In particular— 
the statement concerning I[nfallibility is brought in, as it were, 
inadvertently and gratuitously, and without direct reference to 
the charge to which the paragraph containing it purports to reply. 
My own belief is that those who signed the paper, on trust or at 
random, did not at the moment discern the difference between 
saying that they did not “ acknowledge” Infallibility, and saying, 
what all Catholics di@ and could safely say before 1870, that it 
was not a defined ‘article of faith.” But, as I have already 
stated, the error was promptly and manfully atoned for. Our 
Catholic politics are, I am afraid, often very stupid, but I think 
it cannot be denied that they are always fairly straightforward. 
I submit that, under the circumstances, it is rather an abuse of 
terms to treat such a paper as the Protestation as, “in the strictest 
sense, a representative and binding document” upon the Catholics 
of this country. 

I cannot close this letter without saying in all sincerity that I 
wish the task had not fallen to my hand of exposing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sin in this matter. I have that sense of his immortal 
labours for the good of my country, vainly spent as they may 
seem for the present day to have been on an ingrate generation, 
—lI have that true knowledge of the heroic zeal with which he 
gave all his genius, capacity, and influence to the service of Ireland 
in those years of his glory—that it has been a great pain to me to 
have to say what I have said. But I have also that confidence in 
his magnanimity and love of truth, that I feel sure he will thank 
me if I have succeeded, as I hope I have, in showing that he has 
in haste made a mistake which it can only be to his honour to 
correct, in uttering a charge of such a cruel character against the 
memory of men, who, though they erred for a moment through 
‘¢a blunder of the sudden,” did not hesitate, at the risk of public 
obloquy and continuous civil outlawry, to avow their unpopular 
principles,—so approving themselves both honest Englishmen and 
orthodox Catholics.—I am, Sir, &c., Aw Inisu Carnoric. 





TENANT-RIGHT AND FREEDOM OF CONTRACT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—To whatever length my admiration for the general opinions 
of the Spectator may extend, it is impossible for me ever to read 
your articles upon questions concerning land without feeling 
amazed that principles so wild and theories so unsupported by 
history should ever find a place in your otherwise valuable paper. 
It is not long ago that you indulged in an article on the Dooms- 
day Book of Scotland, in which your comments would doubtless 
have been more aggravating to those that disagreed with you, if 
they could not have brought facts to show that those comments 
were on almost every point misleading and incorrect. Concerning 
your article last weck, it is impossible to produce facts on either 
side, and as in argument you always have the advantage of the last 
word, it is no doubt exceedingly rash of me to attempt it, especi- 
ally when my antagonist possesses a mastery of English and a 
power of expression which I am far removed indeed from possessing. 

In the first place, in the article to which I refer, viz., ‘* Mr. 
Disraeli on English Tenant-right,” I cannot believe that you are 
ignorant that the grounds on which you support generally a 
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Tenant-right Bill, and the compulsory clause in particular, are 
totally different from the reasons which induce an ordinary 
farmer to cry out for some such measure. His reasons are 


purely personal and selfish. He is afraid at present to spend | 


money on his land which may perchance enrich his landlord’s 
pocket rather than his own, and he most naturally desires to be 
relieved of this fear. You, however, support a measure 
on behalf ‘of the consumers, and I will accordingly treat the 
question entirely from the consumer's point of view, and leave out 
that part of the question which only concerns the tenants and 
their landlord. You begin your argument by impugning the 
general principle of free contract. To an unprejudiced person, it 
would seem even in these days an important principle ‘ that one 
may do what one likes with one’s own,” and by no means a purely 
imaginary one. However often overridden, in obedience to the still 
moreimportant principle of ‘‘the general good of the whole people,” 
it cannot be viewed otherwise than as one of the most important 
principles subsidiary to it. Surely you would not deny that ‘the 
sacredness of a man’s person” is an important principle, because it 
is abrogated in the case of law-breakers and lunatics, in accordance 
with the higher principle of ‘‘ the general good.” Surely a Utilitarian 
would not assert that the principle ‘‘to speak the truth is right ” 
is ‘“‘purely imaginary,” because it must be sometimes broken 
through, in obedience to the higher law of Utilitarianism,—the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. To entirely ignore 
the secondary class of principles is as wrong and foolish in politics 
as it is in ethics. I assert that the abrogation of the principle of 
freedom of contract is in every case an evil (without, however, 
denying that it may be more than balanced by beneficial results 
in other directions), because I feel sure, and appeal confidently to 
history to testify, that it is the wholesome preservation of such 
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AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN. 
} (To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
| Sm,—In your article on ‘Education in the Agricultural Dj. 
tricts” you call particular attention to a practical consideration of 
| great importance, but one which was almost entirely overlooked in 
the debate in the House of Commons, You say:—‘‘'The difference 
between a child trained from the earliest age and a child not 
trained at all till he is eight years old—the difference, we mean, 
|in the use that the two will make of the two or three yearg of 
half-time education after they pass the age of eight—will be found 
to be a vast one.” ‘This is perfectly true. The great practical 
difficulty in the way of a rigid enforcement of the Agricultural 
| Children’s Act lies in the peculiar circumstances of agricultural 
|labourers. Sufficient stress was not laid on this consideratiop 
during last week’s debate, but those practically acquainted with 
the subject know that to a very much greater extent than ig 
generally supposed, the earnings of agricultural children between 
the ages of eight and twelve are necessary to keep their families 
from absolute starvation. A system, however, which would insist 
upon education before eight—and a child may learn a good deal 
before that age—would admit of less stringent application during 
the time when children’s labour is needed to supplement the 
scanty wages of the chief bread-winner of the family. These 
remarks, of course, only apply to the case in the present semi- 
pauperised condition of our peasantry. 

Permit me, however, to point out that there are educa- 
tional agencies in operation in some of the rural districts 
far more effective than compulsory Education Acts; and 
could these agencies be extended, as they might be, the 
Agricultural Children’s Act would become an anachronism ; 
but the following facts serve as an illustration, The popu- 














principles which renders the individual free from the despotism 
of the majority, or of any other Power that be, and 
which tends more than anything else in the long-run 
to the general good. ‘The question concerning compul- 
sory compensation seems to me, then, to resolve itself into 
this, —Will the evil resulting from the over-riding of this principle 
of free contract be compensated by the benefit procured for 


lation of a small parish in Somersetshire consists of 467 
souls ; on the books of the parish school there were, according to 
a return which was furnished to me, 109 children, no less than 100 
being in actual attendance. Of the 100, there are 41 who come 
from adjoining parishes, and the remainder—one-eighth of the 
population—come from the parish to which the school belongs, 
The secret of this extraordinary attendance lies not in the existence 











the nation at large in the shape of an increased quantity of 
agricultural produce? I do not care to answer this question, 
though landlords might well say that the consumers of this 
country can have no reasonable ground of complaint, considering 
that they not only possess free-trade, but are so advantageously 
situated that they live in the midst of the highest farming of the 
world, and of that which under freedom of contract has surpassed 
all other countries in the quantity of produce per acre. If 
freedom of contract has no claim for any observance as a principle, 
if the quantity of produce is always to be preferred to the freedom 
of doing what one likes with one’s own, the Legislature might 
profitably interfere in many other cases between landlords and 
tenants, as well as with regard to compulsory tenant-right,—in- 
terferences which, if they ever find supporters, will be maintained 
as justified by the precedent of compulsory compensation, in the 
same way that compulsory compensation is now justified by the 
precedent of the Property-tax Act. The vast evil of abrogating 
principles like the freedom of contract consists in rendering such 
inferences and justifications possible. ‘The produce of England 
would be vastly increased if the law compelled landlords to have all 
the trees cut down which a tenant may desire. Again, the law might 
enforce on each occupier the purchase of artificial manures, feeding- 
stuffs, &c., so much per acre all throughout the whole country. In 
this case, we should soon hear the tenant-farmers talk even louder of 
arbitrary interference than the landlords do now! ‘To legislate 
like this would surely be more consistent than to say to the land- 
lord, ‘* You may keep the land in your own occupation, if you 
like, and no one shall compel you to grow anything upon it, not 


of a ‘“‘ School Board” anda system of rigid compulsion—for there 
is nothing of the kind in the place—but in the fact that the Vicar 
of the parish, who is the pivot of his educational system, makes 
a point of obtaining good situations for all the deserving pupils 
in his school when they have completed their schooling. The 
Vicar never finds any difficulty in getting the necessary situations, 
for employers in the country round are only too glad to get pupils 
from this school, on account of the excellent training they receive 
under the superintendence of the Vicar. ‘The particular case 
given above I related in my recent volume on the agricultural 
labourer, ‘‘ ‘The English Peasantry ;” and in reference to it, the 
Guardian remarked :—‘‘ Mr. Heath should know that the work of 


part of the ordinary machinery of every well-conducted parish.” 
I concede that it may be so, but in too many instances the 
machinery is sadly out of gear. In the instance I have referred to, 
the practice was reduced to a system; and I contend that such a 
system can be completely carried out in every agricultural district. 

Here, then, is a grand opportunity for the Clergy in the rural 
parishes throughout England! As every one knows, the chief 
educational machinery in rural districts is supplied by the Church 
School. No one knows better than the clergyman the actual cir- 
cumstances—moral, physical, and intellectual—of the agricultural 
population ; and no one therefore should be better able to apply 
the exact measure of education—according to time and circum- 
stances—to agricultural children. And I am convinced that the 
stimulus which would best meet the case of the rural poor, would 





even thistles; but if you do let it, you shall only let it on what 
appears to be the most favourable terms to the consumers of the 
produce of your land!” Why should the letting of land be more | 
subject toconditions favourable to the consumer than the farming of 
it? In both cases the landlord ought to know his own interest. The 
Spectator is so admirably adapted for a more general circle of 
readers than it at present posseses, that if a law was passed to the 
effect that the price of it should be reduced to a penny, it would 
no doubt be an admirable law for the consumers of sound learning 
and general education! ‘*You would refuse to write on such 
terms?” ‘Landlords, if pressed too hard, will refuse to let their 
lands on terms provided for them by a reckless Legislature.” 
‘*Ah! the land isa monopoly!” ‘Soare brains !”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Zerling, Witham, Essex. Cnrartes H. Srrurt. 











lie not in a system of impulsion enforced by a staff of Educational 
Inspectors, but in the application of the powerful loadstone of self- 
interest,—by the offer of the substantial reward of a good position 
in life for deserving pupils.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis GrorGe HEATH. 





DOUBLE-BARRELLED BRAINS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I draw your attention to this passage in Dilke’s 
‘Greater Britain” (ch. xviii., ad fin.) ?— 

“This evening, after five sleepless nights, I felt most terribly the 
peculiar form of fatigue that we had experienced after six days and 
nights upon the Plains. Again the brain seemed divided into two parts, 
thinking independently, and one side putting questions while the other 
answered them; but this time there was also a sort of half-insanity, ® 


education and providing situations for the deserving children is 
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r disagreeable wandering of the mind, a replacing of the 


the 
not altoge gined ideal scene.” 


actual by an ima 
a am, Sir, &e., 
HOME RULERS AND HOME RULERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“* SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Permit me to say that the proposal for Home Government 
put forward by the Rev. ‘Thaddeus O'Malley, and condemned by 
Mr. Bright, is not the proposal of the Home-rule Conference 
which was adopted by the Home-rule League, and constitutionally 
ratified at the last General Election by the retutn of a majority of 
Irish Representatives pledged to support it. Mr. O’Malley’s is 
quite a different proposal; it was rejected by the Conference, and 
has been adopted by nobody but its ingenious and learned author. 
It is quite possible that when Mr. Bright has had time to make 
himself acquainted with the real demand of the Irish constituencies, 
he may condemn it with equal vehemence, though, I hope, in 
age more courteous than he has thought fit to address to an 
aged and distinguished ecclesiastic. But he cannot condemn it 
for the reasons alleged in his letter to Mr. O'Malley. It is not 
open to the censure that it would involve a rearrangement of the 
affairs of the Three Kingdoms, because it is expressly restricted to 
the internal affairs of Ireland. It is not open to the censure of 
vagueness, because it is clearly explained in the resolutions of the 
Conference, in the principles of the League, in the treatises ap- 
proved by the League, and in the speeches of Irish Representatives. 
I venture to add, in conclusion, that Mr. Bright’s mistake is 
itself an illustration of the desirableness of some readjustment of 
legislative business. When a statesman of Mr. Bright’s eminence 
mistakes the proposal of an individual for quite a different pro- 
posal put forward by the majority of Irish Representatives, it is 
difficult to expect accuracy in matters of less importance from less 
distinguished men. It surely is worth considering whether it may 
not be for the advantage of all concerned to let at least local Irish 
affairs be managed by those who know all about them, who have 
time to attend to them, and whose interest it is that they should 
be properly managed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harbour View, Cork, March 8. 


J.R. 





J. G. MacCartrnuy. 








ART. 
iil 
JOHN LEECH’S OUTLINES. 
Tex years and more have slipped away since genial John Leech 
was ground to his early grave by street organs, and in these days of 
rapid progress, we already begin to look upon him as an ‘old 
master.” Happily for us and for our children, his countless 
pictures of life and character still remain as an inexhaustible 
fund of pure and profitable delight. They are not yet thumbed 
into dust, or become nearly scarce enough to be cared for by 
collectors. In time they will be, and at some future day only a 
few copies will remain as prized memorials of a great name, as 
well as the truest records of an age gone by. Connoisseurship 
at present takes little note of the prints from Punch, and con- 
fines itself chiefly to the original pencillings by Leech’s own 
hand. There are cunning bidders at the auctions for his roughest 
sketches, and his designs are autotyped like Raphael's drawings. 
Three years ago an exhibition was held of 1,046 of his Outlines, 
which were, and for the most part still are, in the possession of 
the artist's sister. On that occasion, Mr. Ruskin enriched the 
catalogue with a letter in their praise, in which he advocated the 
acquisition of at least a characteristic selection from them as a 
national property. A Committee, too, was formed, for the pur- 
chase of them with that view. This project has not yet been 
successful, but a republication of Mr. Ruskin’s letter, as an in- 
troduction to a set of photographic copies of six of these draw- 
ings,* lays the matter again before the public. We cannot but 
Tegret that the scheme has not been brought forward in some 
more definite and intelligible shape, and we wish that the few 
Specimens now given of Leech’s handiwork had represented 
something more than a single point in the artist’s career. The 
form under which they are issued is, moreover, singularly 
meagre, no sort of indication being afforded of the circum- 
stances under which they were drawn. Before referring more 
Particularly to this set of drawings, we must say something 
48 to the nature of the large collection which it is proposed 
to buy, and of which the originals of these form little more 
than the 174th part. The outlines in question are some- 
what peculiar in their character, and are not to be fully appre- 
“lated without reference to the artist’s method of work. Leech’s 


* Portraits of the Children of the Mobility. London: Bentley. 1875. 











practice in designing for the Press appears to have been this :— 
He drew his first rough sketch on thick drawing-paper, with 
generally some indication of the light and shade. From this he 
traced a mere outline, with all the delicacy and refinement of touch 
of which he was capable, at the same time improving and adding 
to the original design. From this traced copy, reversed, he again 
copied the drawing for publication, putting in the light and shade 
at the same time. When, as in most cases, this last drawing was 
executed on the wood, it has, of course, been destroyed in the 
process of engraving, and all we have left to judge by of its excel- 
lence is the printed impression with which everybody is familiar. 
There have thus been, and there still exist in perhaps the great 
majority of cases, three states or stages of the design, each of 
which has its special character, and a quality which the others 
cannot possess in the same degree. The roughest and earliest 
has the spirit and original freshness of a first thought, which no 
copy even by the same hand can ever repeat; the second 
is the most perfect of the three in its delicate line and matured 
expression of character, but incomplete by reason of the omission 
of light and shade ; while the third represents more fully than 
either the artist’s final intention as a whole, yet has the drawback 
of incomplete realisation at the hands of the engraver, wonder- 
fully skilful as the cutting has generally been. It is reasonable 
to expect that one person will derive more pleasure from one of 
these states of the design and another from another, but it is 
not clear to us from Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms whether he attaches 
the higher value to the first or to the second. ‘The first few 
lines,” he says, in which John Leech ‘ sets down his purpose are 
invariably of all drawing that I know the most wonderful in their 
accurate felicity and prosperous haste,” and he holds that ‘ the 
admirableness of his work diminished as it became elaborate.” 
Yet we find him advocating the purchase of this collection, which 
consists not of the first rapid sketches, but of the careful outlines, 
and he appears to consider these as all the more valuable because 
they are devoid of light and shade. He reckons Leech ‘an 
absolute master of the elements of character, but not by any 
means of those of chiardscuro;” and hence he seems to think the 
black and white of Leech’s designs a positive blemish, and 
expends his highest encomium on the “ flexibility and lightness 
of pencilling,” to which, he says, ‘ nothing but the best outlines 
of Italian masters with the silver point can be compared.” 

It appears to us that this, however true as far as it goes—and 
we would in no degree under-rate the extreme excellence of his 
almost magic touch—is but a partial and incomplete view of John 
Leech’s art in its essential qualities of pictorial representation. 
No one, we think, can study without prejudice the series of his 
designs in the pages of Punch, and compare them, as mere reali- 
sations of actual scenes in nature, with all that has been done 
there since his death, without perceiving how much they owe to a 
judicious amount of shading, just enough and no more than was 
necessary to suggest the quality of light and the tone of local 
colour. Many of his landscape backgrounds, in the hunting scenes, 
and Mr. Briggs’s fishing adventures, for example, have not only a 
breezy unity worthy of old David Cox, but a feeling of light and 
atmosphere which are wholly dependent for their expression upon 
the management of tone. Indeed, Mr. Ruskin’s own words, 
applied by him to Leech’s drawing, supply the best description 
we can give of the judicious use which he makes of shadow :—*‘ Not 
merely right in the traits which he seizes, but refined in the sacri- 
fice of what he refuses. The drawing becomes slight through 
fastidiousness, not indolence, and the finest discretion has left its 
touches rare.” It is just so with his introduction and his saving 
of tone. When we look at the heavy masses of meaningless black- 
ness with which the wood draughtsmen of the present day incum- 
ber their figures, and the coarse stripes with which they belabour 
their backgrounds and draperies, we cannot help feeling the incom- 
parable superiority of Leech’s practice in the use of mere black and 
white as a means of expression. It is evident in the first shadow- 
ing-out of his designs that he had an eye to the effect of light and 
shade as an essential part of it. We miss it, as we should, in his 
intermediate outlines, and it never forces itself upon our notice in 
his finished cuts, as it invariably does in the works of the modern 
school, so as to distract our attention from the subject. We there- 
fore wholly demur to the suggestion that Leech’s works are valuable 
for the study of outline drawing only. There is a unity in them 
from which no element can be omitted without injury to the whole. 
Indeed the singleness of motive is so pure, the effect so consistent, 
and the whole thing always so easy and delightful, that it requires 
no small effort to look at them in the way of criticism at all, one 
is so tempted to do nothing but enjoy them. We hold, there- 
fore, that the way to make these designs most profitable to the 
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student, as well as impart to them the greatest interest as works 
of art, is not to set apart the outlines and exhibit them alone, but 
to restore them to the position they occupied in the artist’s course 


of practice. Endeavours should be made to bring together, ! 


wherever it is possible, the rough sketch, the corrected outline, 
and the finished cut belonging to the same design. We should thus 
learn something of the working of the artist's mind in each case ; 
and even if Mr. Ruskin be right in considering that the outlines are 
injured by the addition of light and shade, such a juxtaposition 
would make the fact more palpable, and thereby convey a lesson 
of no small instructive value. 


Such considerations apply to the set of photographs now before | 


us, in common with the rest of the Outlines. They would have 
been rendered far more interesting had the lithographic prints for 
which they were designed been reproduced by their side, the 
more so because, in impressions from stone, we see the real touches 
of the artist’s hand without the intervention of an engraver. To 
judge fairly of these designs, the place they occupy in the history 
of Leech’s career should also be taken into account. ‘The date 
(1841) of the original publication of the series of eight lithographs, 
of which these are the outline designs for six, takes us back to 
a period when the kind of humorous social sketches of which 
John Leech afterwards became the founder had no existence. 
The series were entitled ‘‘ Portraits of the Children of the 
Mobility,” and accompanied by some jocular letter-press by Mr. 
Perceval Leigh, written in a vein of satire of a kind then 
popular, and of which the social zoologies of Mr. Albert Smith 
were the leading type. The name ‘ Mobility,” as applied to 
the street gamins and lower classes generally, was of course 
meant as a parody or correlative to the word ‘‘ Nobility,” as the 
work was in some sort a burlesque on the Books of Beauty, in 
which it was formerly the fashion to publish portraits of ladies of 
rank. In a modern edition of the prints, this somewhat laboured 
fooling may well be spared, and the editor has perhaps been 
judicious in retaining no more than some fragments of really 
characteristic talk which belong to the groups. But some ordi- 
nary care might have been taken to put the words into the right 
mouths. It is inexcusable that a dialogue belonging to an omitted 
print should be set opposite to one of these pictures, with 
which it has nothing to do, in the place of that origin- 
ally written for it, which would have told its meaning. 
This has actually been done in the ease of the fifth outline in the 
present series, which represents an altercation between two 
apothecaries’ boys, who have been cracking heartless jokes and 
tossing for halfpence while customers wait for their physic. ‘The 
same motive is echoed in the background by a quite Hogarthian 
touch in the incident of a poor child’s funeral passing a per- 
formance of Punch’s show. <A lean dog smelling near the physic- 
bottles is also evidently introduced in sly allusion to the proper 
disposal of their contents. In the lithograph this dog comes in 
between the figures and amends the composition. Instead, how- 
ever, of the real dialogue between the boys, which is set out at 
length in the original, or one word to give the true key to this 
compact little scene of serious comedy, the print ,is now 
accompanied by a wholly irrelevant extract from a fire of chaff 
which was given by the author in another picture to a newsboy 
and a muffin-boy on the one part and a page in buttons on the 
other. 

Although Leech’s skill as a draughtsman had not come to 
maturity when he executed these lithographs, they possess many 
of its characteristic good qualities, one being the careful modelling 
and unstrained expression of the hands and feet, and it would be 
difficult to find an Academic painter's study as worthy of the 
name of artistic drapery as the natural fall and folds of the ragged, 
ill-fitting, and second-hand clothes of these street children, under 
all the various conditions of warp and wear and tear to which 
they are reduced. Leech, as is well known, was not regularly 
educated as an artist, but these studies, executed at the 
age of twenty-four, show the kind of self-education which 
enabled him to fulfil a prophecy recorded as having been made 
of him, when quite a child, by the great Flaxman. ‘That 
boy’s drawing,” said he to John Leech’s father, ‘is wonderful. 
Do not let him be cramped by lessons in drawing. Let 
his genius follow its own bent; he will astonish the world.” 
He did so; not by a sudden outburst of genius, but by constant 
observation and study, and the gradual and painstaking acquisition 
of power. ‘These lithographs, which must now be scarce, are of 
special interest as the first public indication of the peculiar nature 
of Leech’s genius. Up to their time he had been chiefly known 
as a clever caricaturist in the illustration of such works as the 
comic Latin and English grammars published the year before by 


° a 
the same author. He had not, we believe, been then employed at 


| all on Punch, which was itself in its earliest infancy. But here 
| the truthful observation of character as distinguished from cariea. 
ture, and the governing sense of beauty and fitness which pre- 
| served him from ever becoming either vulgar or sentimental, begin 
to show themselves. We do not, indeed, remember that he eyer 
| afterwards ventured to steer so near to the latter shallows as he 
| does in some of these designs—for example, in the group of the 
| half-starved family of the Blenkinsops, who have scen better 
days—but even here he manages to draw the deeper water of 
true pathos. The two climbing chimney-sweeps, also, are purely 
pathetic in their unaffected truth to nature. Here the outlines 
are decidedly better than the shaded lithographs, and the half. 
frozen look of the wretched little urchins is enough to tel} 
us what the season is, without the snow on the ground in cop. 
trast with their blackness. In other cases the drawing op 
the stone has as decided an advantage, notably in that of the 
pretty Miss Flinn, whose exceptional charms are made far more 
attractive in the finished print than in the outline. The present 
publication is enriched with an exceedingly agreeable portrait of 
the artist, photographed apparently from a good drawing, but we 
trust that future selections will be made yet more interesting and 
instructive in the manner we have suggested. 








BOOKS. 


DEAD DUTCH CITIES.* 
Tue belief which one hears constantly expressed in French 
society that Prince Bismarck means to ‘ accaparer ’ Holland before 
long, so that the German Empire may possess the two things 
wanting to complete its supremacy and secure its future—a fine 
sea-board and rich colonies,—and that the stream of German emi- 
gration may be no longer for the sole profit of the United States and 
our Colonial Empire, has led to an uprising of curiosity in France 
concerning the rich and quiet country which has had a pretty good 
spell of prosperous obscurity. Dutch linen, Dutch pictures, and 
Dutch pottery have always been appreciated in France, but with 
no more local interest or association than the Japanese bibelots, 
which, though immensly fashionable, do not inspire people with 
a desire to read about Kioto. ‘The summary of Voltaire, when he 
wrote, ‘* Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille!” has done very well 
for the French people until now, when Holland has become invested 
with the attraction of a neighbour who 
“feels a pain 
Just in the part where we complain.” 

and M. Henry Havard’s Voyage Pittoresque is in great demand. 

The Dutch themselves know very little of the silent cities on 
the Zuyderzee, an ignorance which M. Havard attributes partly 
to their ‘‘exclusivisme de clocher,” or as we should call it, their 
parochialism, and partly to the deterrent difficulties of a voyage 
for which no regular provision exists, and whose primary require- 
ments are troublesome. ‘The traveller must hire a vessel and 
engage acrew. ‘The vessel must be one which draws very little 
water, and yet large enough to live in, to cook in, and to carry 
sufficient provisions for 25 or 30 days ; for, with the exception of 
bread and some fresh vegetables, which may be taken in occa- 
sionally during the voyage, he must not calculate upon the re- 
sources of the country. He must be especially careful to carry a 
plentiful supply of water ; he will not find any in North Holland 
and Friesland which is not exceedingly unpleasant to the taste, 
and pernicious to the health of persons who are unaccustomed 
to it. 

The question of a crew is not easily solved either, for the skip- 
pers of the Zuyderzee are accustomed to navigate its waters 
piecemeal, in consequence of certain regulations which expose 
them to new taxes if they stray out of their beat ; hence, there are 
many ships’ crews who are born, who live, and who die on the 
Zuyderzee, without ever having sailed all around it. M- 
Havard and his friend Mynheer Van Heemskerck—who illustrates 
his book—procured a tjalk which drew only three feet of water, 
and whose skipper, an austere R¢éformé, who had never made the 
complete voyage, but much wished to do so, made very simple con- 
ditions with them. ‘ With the help of God, and a good wind,” 
said the Réformé, “we shall do well. 1 make two conditions. I 
am to be the judge of the weather; that is to say, in case of a 
storm, I am to have the right to refuse to put to sea; and I 
am not to work on Sundays.” The bargain was made, and the 
travellers set sail from Amsterdam, with the conscientious skippet; 
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his wife, his child, and a young sailor lad, on the newest of seas, 
whose shores were once crowned with wealthy and powerful cities, 
to visit those cities in their silent, grey old age ; “to see Medem- 
plik and Stavoren before the grass has grown over their walls, and 
their names are effaced from the map of the Low Countries.” 

This picturesque voyage is very interesting and pleasant to 
follow, described as it is, with frank enthusiastic admiration, fre- 
quently touched with comical vexation because the author finds so 
few to share it. The phlegmatice and positive Dutchmen try his 
temper severely ; he flies for relief to the beauty of the scenes, 
which they do not understand, and revels in visions of the ‘* Zee” 
when it was not a sea, but a vast plain covered with forests, in 
which “wolves and bears disputed the scanty resources of the 
chase with man ;”’ and of the “ Y” as it shall be in the not far 
distant future, when ‘in the place of this liquid plain shall be 
flowery pasture for droves of the fine black and white cattle of 
Holland; when a simple canal shall replace the little sea, dried up 
by modern industry.” The great dams of Schellingwoude, through 
whose immense gates five ships may sail abreast, delight him,—he 
can compare them only with those of Trolhetta, in Sweden. The 
tjalk passes through the dykes together with the little fishing 
fleet returning to the island of Marken, having discharged their 
cargo of anchovies, and is fairly afloat on the gulf, which has no 
tameness or sameness in the eyes of M. Havard—feasted on its 
varying colour—and of whose shore he says :— 

“That uninterrupted flat band of verdure, stretching itself out far 
beyond our sight, produces an impression full of tenderness, and rests 
one’s mind. In the presence of that endless horizontal line, one feels no 
need of thought, no strength for uction; a strange feeling comes over 
one, a sense of supreme tranquillity takes hold of one; the mind sinks 
into reverie, and one understands how it is that a race which has gazed 
on this spectacle for centuries has subsided from its original violence 
and impetuosity into a state of reflection and calm. In a short time we 
can distinguish the roofs of the houses, and the spire of the church of 
Marken; then the pretty villages perched upon slight eminences ; lastly, 
the entire island, which looks like an immense green raft, adrift upon a 
grey sea. The houses become more distinct, their deep colour stands 
out strongly against the light blue of the sky ; black, red, and green are 
the prevailing tones, and they lend strength, indeed almost violence, to 
the picture. What delight to the artist is this marvellous colouring of 
nature! In beholding such spectacles, we readily understand how it is 
that Holland has produced such great colourists.” 

The island of Marken, where the men are never at home except 
on Sundays, where nobody is rich and nobody is poor, where 
everybody is healthy and all the children are handsome, 
where people habitually live to eighty years, where no foreign ad- 
mixture of blood has ever taken place, and which has not for 
many years been invaded from the mainland except by the doctor, 
the preacher, and the schoolmaster, must be a strange place to see. 
The description of it, and indeed that of the other dead cities, 
remind the reader constantly of Mr. Morris's lines :— 
“No vain desire of unknown things 

Shall vex you there, no hope or fear 

Of that which never draweth near ; 

But in that lovely land and still 

Ye may remember what ye will, 

And what ye will forget for aye.” 

There is nothing but the wonderful contrasts and contradictions 
which time has worked out to remind the traveller of the Dutch 
and of Mr. Motley. ‘The study of those picturesque histories of 
his would be impressive here, where there is no trace of the historic 

. . I 

past in the life of the people, except it be found in the unexpected 
stores of ancient objects of art, carefully kept indeed, but hardly 
comprehended,—Japanese porcelain and Delft vases, richly em- 
broidered house-linen of great age, and chests and wardrobes 
rich with the priceless carving of the artists of the grand old days. 
The present is very quaint and peaceful, secluded and unknown. 
Of the Markmaars, who even at Amsterdam are held to be a 
kind of savages, M. Havard gives an attractive account. He 
dwells particularly upon the respective costumes of the men and 
women, which are precisely similar to those worn three centuries 
ago, and are specially remarkable for their brilliant colouring. 
The people have simple, cordial manners, not lacking dignity. 
Here is a characteristic anecdote :— 

“One day Van Heemskerck was sketching the little church of Marken 
and the adjacent houses. An old man drew near, and gazed long upon 
my friend’s work. At length he said,‘ You are painting my house. 
was born there, and my father before me, there also my children came 
into the world, and a little while ago my grandson. I think the house 
is beautiful, because it is full of remembrances, but I never should 
have thought that another person would think it beautiful and worthy 
of being painted. You do it honour.’” 


The somnolence of Monnikendam equals its picturesqueness. | 


The town is an assemblage of great trees and small houses, of re 
and green ; the pavement is of yellow bricks, the facades, centuries 
old, look as if the sculptor had desisted from his task but yester- 


| day. Only the once splendid but now deserted church is older 
' than the year 1515, when the ancient city was destroyed by fire ; 
| its vacant vastness would be a world too wide for the dwellers in 
| the present city, where the arrival of the two strangers was a 

great event. ‘The streets are deserted and the canals devoid of 
| traffic. ‘The trees and the houses, alike bending forward, are 
| reflected in the slumbering water, and seem to share its slumber. 
| The demeanour of the inhabitants’ is marked by a majestic calm. 
| Young and old, men and women, all seem half asleep, as 
| though they were economising life by taking it slowly. Looking 
| upon this quietude, so nearly death, it is difficult to believe 
that Monnikendam was one of the twenty-nine cities of Holland 
when the Hague was only a burgh, and that it enjoyed in that 
capacity privileges which were denied to the seat of the Govern- 
ment.” Of Vollendam and Edam we have similar pictures, but 
in both instances cheeses intrude, and lend at least some com- 
mercial vivacity to the sketch; of Hoorn, and its grand monu- 
mental Eastern Gate, and beautiful old houses, rich in carving and 
colour, a charming description, of its historic glories a vivid 
résumé, and of its actual condition some comical illustrations. 
Enkhuysen (Paul Potter's native place) is a spectacle of desola- 
tion, and its inhabitants forced the strangers to depart, because 
M. Havard was a Frenchman, and a fisherman from the town had 
once been imprisoned for six months at Havre for a proven 
offence! The once famous Medemblik is a mouldering tomb for 
the half-dead inhabitants, surrounded by monotonous, endless 
grasslands. ‘The municipal council has recently sold the splendid 
wood carvings of the Stadthuis to a collector at the Hague, and 
demolished the majestic towers of the antique castle which stands 
at the entrance of the port, and is one of the most ancient relics 
in the Low Countries. 

From Medemblik the travellers made an excursion across 
North Holland by land, passing through numberless pretty 
villages, where not only the houses, but the trees and the brick- 
paved ground are all painted in bright colours, sky-blue being 
very fashionable for the trees. By this bit of information, the 
author clears up the mystery of the Dutch toys. ‘The variegated 
trees and the tartan farmhouses are evidently copied from nature 
as seen in North Holland. During this portion of the book we 
find ourselves among rising, not decaying towns, and have an 
| interesting account of the Dutch Fleet and the Naval system of 
| Holland. ‘The brief interval of animation is pleasant, but we take 

to the tjalk again as readily as did the travellers, and accompany 
| them with ever-increasing interest in their visits to the dead cities 

of old Friesland. The most interesting and important chapter in 
the book is devoted to the most ancient of those cities, Stavoren, 
once so splendid that it is recorded that ‘the vestibules of its 
houses were gilded, and the pillars of its palaces were of massive 
gold.” Its name was celebrated throughout Europe, and its 
jurisdiction extended to Nimeguen. ‘To-day it consists of about 
a hundred houses, ‘* half of them falling into a ruinous condition, 
and not one among them which could recall even vaguely the palaces 
which once were crowded together within its walls. ‘These mean 
dwellings border the two sides of a wide and deep canal, and the 
gaps in their ranks increase in number year after year. Stavoren 
is no longer even a village ; it is a cemetery, and its five hundred 
inhabitants are like troubled spirits come back to mourn the 
| extinct splendour of their country and the past greatness of their 
| kings.” 











| MR. SIDGWICK’S METHODS OF ETHICS.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
| One of the many merits of the volume before us is that it accu- 
rately carries out the aim announced in its title and explained in 
| its preface. ‘It claims to be an examination, at once expository 
| and critical, of the different methods of obtaining reasoned con- 
victions as to what ought to be done ” which have emerged in the 
history of thought ; and this claim it carries out with the complete- 
ness of representation generally given only by sympathy, and the 
} admission of limit and exception generally possible only to an 
impartiality by which sympathy is excluded. On the whole, we 
| know scarcely any moral treatise that is its equal in intellectual 
| justice. The word expresses, besides the high and rare order of 
merit it points out, the limitation of the scope of the work, and 
| paradoxical as it may seem to say so, it suggests also the fault we 
| have to find with it. If adissertation on Ethics should strike one 


| chiefly by its justice, it will not, of course, be characterised by 








| positive thought. ‘This aim is disclaimed implicitly in the sentence 


‘we have quoted, and explicitly elsewhere, so that it is at the de- 
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liberate choice of the author that it is not realised. Now it may 
seem foolish to tell a writer who has studied his subject far more 
deeply than his critic, that he should have treated it from a 
different point of view, but yet we cannot help coming as near 
this position as is implied in saying that we think our author 
would have attained his end more surely if it had not been his 
only end. A survey of various methods of thought will never be 
entirely distinct if it is merely critical. Perhaps, indeed, it may 
be the inevitable shadow of so high a merit as the judicial intellect 
which so eminently characterises Mr. Sidgwick, that his exposition 
of a complex subject should be somewhat wanting in distinctness, a 
relation of cause and effect which will not seem fanciful to any 
one who has ever tried to express a carefully formed judgment. 
We do not mean that any sentence or paragraph in this book is 
obscure,—there are not many that need to be read twice in order 
to find out their meaning. But when we try to sum up the result, 
we seem to lose our way in mazes of concession and qualification, 
and find it difficult to extricate the author's own conclu- 
sions from his careful exhibition of those with which he has 
no sympathy. However, we readily allow that this defect lies very 
near a merit. The demand for conviction in all moral discus- 
sion has its right place, but the instinct which makes this claim 
often oversteps its boundaries, and in its eagerness to divide truth 
and error turns aside from the disinterested criticism which is an 
indispensable prelude to such separation. Truth has few enemies 
more deadly and subtle than impatience of doubt. Fresh from the 
heated rhetoric of much writing on morals, we should keenly appre- 
ciate the calm and delicate estimate of every different shade of opinion 
that is here presented to us. At the same time we may perhaps 
allow that it needs some such background. Merely to criticise so 
critical a work would, at any rate, put us at too many removes from 
positive thought, and we propose to bring into stronger relief the 
general purport of this review of ethics by the attempt to look at 
it under a less diffused light than Mr. Sidgwick has thrown on it, 
—to make the meaning of the two main views of moral obligation 
which contain all others clearer, by indicating the position in 
which each seems to us to stand towards the truth. If in so doing 
we supply him with the florid background which best exhibits by 
contrast the sobriety of his own colouring, we shall at least have 
helped forward the appreciation of a book of permanent value. 
Although we cannot in so brief a space follow the order of this 
essay, and shall wholly omit all allusion to the method of Egoism 


. . a 
that the answer to this perennial puzzle (as far as any answer can 


be given at all) lies in the double element of all moral judgment, 
—the frank recognition, nowhere more clearly made than in thege 
pages, that truly to estimate any question concerning Duty, we mugt 
in some way harmonise the startling differences discerned in it, 
according as the agent concerned is the first person or the third, 
Whether any stereoscope can combine these views, whether the 
ultimate decision attainable for us in this present stage may not 
be that things look thus from one point of view, and thus from 
another, we would not say, but we are sure that the strife between 
the two parties arises from the one regarding the question exely. 
sively from within, and the other exclusively from without, 

We could gladly have delayed upon this subject, not only from 
its intrinsic interest, but because it includes the only part of the 
work in which we are entirely at one with the author. However, 
we must say, on the threshhold of our polemic, that so uniform jg 
the justice characteristic of the volume, that almost everything we 
have to say is there ingerm. Our argument.is little more than the 
expansion of remarks scattered through the volume (we have not, 
in all cases, been able to recover the reference) of which the 
author does not appear to feel the full weight, so that in most caseg 
he might point to some passage in which a difficulty brought 
forward by us had been touched upon by him. But we do not 
think these difficulties are adequately dealt with in any case, 
and all have more or less connection with what seems to us an 
erroneous conception of his subject-matter,—a conception im- 
plied in the definition he gives of it as ‘‘ the Science of Conduct” 
(p- 1). We should say that this includes much that ethics is not, 
and excludes the thing it undoubtedly is. If we wanted an elabo- 
rate demonstration that there was no such thing as a Science of 
Conduct, we should turn to the volume before us. It is evident, 
not only from explicit admission, but from the tone of the whole 
treatise, that the writer believes the truth on this matter to lie with 
the Utilitarians. Now we learn from his examination of Utili- 
tarianism that the conduct it sanctions would usually follow the 
laws of common-sense, but would deviate from them in those ex- 
ceptional cases to which the rules framed to meet ordinary cir- 
cumstances do not really apply, all selfish motives being care- 
fully excluded by those who allow themselves this liberty. 
Surely you cannot call that sort of decision even a contribution 





to a science of conduct. We would anxiously avoid the apparent 
imputation of triteness; nothing in this book is trite. There are 


which the author has added to the so-called Utilitarian and | passages here which seem to condense into a line the perplexities 


Intuitional systems as a third possible theory of morals, yet we 
must so far go along with him as to begin with a notice of his 
preliminary chapter on free-will, a delay made by us the more 
willingly, as it is the one chapter in the book where his character- 
istic merits emerge wholly unmixed with the drawbacks we find else- 
where. After a perusal of a large part of what has been written 
on this subject, we would select this chapter as the only state- 
ment of the question which shows a due appreciation of its 
difficulty. This appreciation, indeed, will be felt by some persons 
to take a somewhat unsatisfactory form, and those readers who 
demand trenchant certainty on every point touched on, will turn 





with impatience from the confession (p. 75) that a writer on | 
. ss . . | 
ethies cannot come to any decision on the question which some | 


A confession welcomed by us | Mr. Sidgwick, in treating of the Methods of Ethics, does not 


suppose to lie at the root of ethics. 


of years, passages before which every now and then the reader 
pauses as in some picture-gallery before a portrait or landscape 
which recalls an intimate past. But in no case is their effect 
destroyed by what would have been so disappointing, as the 
attempt to offer a solution of the problem suggested. Now 
if a Science of Conduct is not a decision as to what is right to be 
done in difficult circumstances, we do not know what itis. On 
the one hand, then, such a title suggests questions which ethical 
science does not undertake to answer; on the other, it ignores 
the fundamental question of ethical science—What constitutes 
the claim of Duty? What is the meaning of the word 
“ought”? We are not quite sure how far this ignoring is 
intentional, whether (as would appear from a passage on p. 119) 


not only as a guarantee for patient candour, but for the implied | systematically exclude from his attention the basis of ethics, but 
discernment that in strict logical accuracy the question is irrelevant | this would seem to us such a mutilation of any ethical treatise 
to the discussion which follows it. But the opinion that “it would | that we can hardly suppose it to be his intention, and besides it 


be quite possible to compose a treatise on Ethics which should com- | is not quite consistently carried out. 


At any rate, we are sure 


pletely ignore the Free-will controversy” (p. 45), in which we agree, | that the author's treatment of the question is too slight and 


would appear to us practically false, if it were not joined, as we | allusive for so fundamental a question, and we are left in doubt 
think every important assertion in this volume is, with its polar | whether his fragmentary dealings with it are inevitable invasions 
truth that ‘such a treatment would not only be felt to be| of a region excluded by the original design, or an incomplete 
shallow, but would omit the consideration of really important | survey of the land lying within the heart of included territory. 
questions.” ‘The exact path of the shadow cast on our moral | Such doubt may be the fault rather of critic than author, but it is 


world by this eclipse of conviction is not shown quite so clearly | 
as we are led to hope from the distinctness with which the anti- | 
thesis of conflicting certainties is described, but it is a great 
object to get it recognised at all. Mr. Sidgwick sees that ‘the | 
Determinist can give to the fundamental terms of Ethics perfectly 
clear and definite meanings :” and ‘ that the distinctions thus ob 
tained give us a practically sufficient basis for criminal law” (p. 
50). But he sees also that you cannot measure the influence of 
belief by tracing its line of direct logical inference. We could 
wish this often forgotten truth had been dwelt on more at 
length by one whose delicate sense of proportion enables 
him so accurately to bring out faint shades of thought. How- | 


not the result of a slight or hasty perusal of the work. 

We do not believe that this half of Ethical science need be left 
a blank, and we hope to enter upon it afterwards, but we will 
now only suggest an explanation of the reason why it should 
often be neglected by Utilitarians. Thinkers of this school, 
Mr. Sidgwick reminds us (p. 459), are naturally more occupied 
with the arrangements for general welfare implied in political 


' questions and jurisprudence than those are who look upon objec- 


tive rightness as a more ultimate aim than general happiness, and 
it is an inevitable result that they should occupy themselves with 
the test of virtue almost to the exclusion of the sanction of duty. 
For in the corresponding science of jurisprudence, if we except 


ever, we have no excuse for dwelling on a question which is the department of international law, the constructive thinker 


mainly metaphysical, and must allow ourselves only to suggest | chiefly concerns himself with that part of his subject which cor- 
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responds to this smaller half (as we think it) of the moralist’s 
task. How such and such acts are to be prevented is for the 
legislator a minor question; his problem is mainly, if not solely,— 
What acts are to be prevented? And thus the system of ethics 
that moulds itself on positive law falls into a like security as to 
its sanctions, when those sanctions are absent. 

The affinity of ethics with jurisprudence has thus, we think, 
had the effect of casting the larger half of ethics into the shade 
for a particular class of ethical thinkers. The analogy of ethics 
with logic has a tendency towards the same result for all. Logic 

stands in the same relation to thought as ethies to action, each 
science affords a test for the discovery of error,—on the one hand, 
in opinion, on the other, in practice. Ethics we hold to be as little 
a science of conduct as logic (in the narrower English sense) 
of truth, but both sciences stand in the same relation to 
their respective ends; each affords a preliminary criterion 
by which certain hindrances to right belief or right con- 
duct may be discarded. Now logic, when it has pointed out 
these hindrances, has nothing more to say. Having shown that 
certain consequences flow from certain data, it has not to convince 
the believer in these data that he has to believe the conclusion. 
The question, —Why should I believe what is true? is absurd. 
Some thinkers, as Mr. Sidgwick reminds us (p. 83), would say 
that the question,— Why should I do what is right ? is also absurd. 
And we should be disposed to make much larger concessions to 
them than he probably would, for while, on the one hand, we 
hold Will to be a latent element in belief, on the other, we 
believe that it is not an obvious element in some of the worst 
sins, Still it cannot be denied that when a man sees a thing to 
be true, he always believes it, and when he sees a thing to 
be right he does not always do it. And thus we must hold 
that the science which deals directly with the will has an element 
wholly wanting to the science which deals directly with the 
faculty of belief, even though we also hold that will has a share 
in belief. Moral science has to inquire how conviction is con- 
yerted to volition, by what correlation of spiritual force the 
movement of the assenting intellect becomes the heat of the 
efficient will. It is true that belief may be just as painful, or 
rather far more painful than action, and that it is possible to turn 
from it on that ground alone. But thisis a state of mind on which 
logic throws no light, and if ethics throws no light on the corre- 
sponding state of mind with regard to painful duty, it abdicates 
what we have hitherto supposed its most important function. 

We have said that Utilitarians are not specially liable to the 
effect of this false analogy between ethics and logic, as they are 
to the false analogy between ethics and law. But in truth the 
argument tells only against them. ‘The whole issue between them 
and those who have been labelled, not quite so infelicitously per- 
haps, but still with the misleading tendency of most labels, ‘“ In- 
tuitionists” lies in the question, ‘‘ Does Duty supply its own sanc- 
tion?” Itis on a confusion with the allied, but still distinct ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Has Duty no test ?” that a large part of the arguments 
for Utilitarianism depends. This confusion, indeed, we find in 
Mr. Sidgwick’s definition of Intuitionism as the theory that “ we 
have the power of seeing clearly to some extent what actions are 
right and reasonable in themselves, independently of the conse- 


quences, except such consequences as are included in the notion | 


of the acts” (p. 178; ef. also p. 80). Here the true issue seems to 
us dropped. The titles of both parties are certain to disguise it, and 
Mr. Sidgwick himself admits that the contrast they suggest is not 
a real antithesis. 
but we can never use the word Utilitarianism without a mental 


protest against a name which seems to us to combine every possible 


disadvantage a name can have. ‘That cumbrous polysyllable which 
has diluted its one-eighth of significance with seven-eighths of mere 
suffix, and which raises a set of associations quite ludicrously in- 
appropriate to the subject-matter it is applied to, does not 
Suggest an issue between two sets of thinkers on Ethics, it 
does not even suggest any issue at all. In a very important 
Sense we all are and must be both Utilitarians and Intuitionists. 
When we apply a test to duty, we must be Utilitarians. When 
we inquire into its sanction, we must be Intuitionists, After 
discovering that many things are desirable as means to something 
else, we must come at last to the things for the sake of 
Which men prize other things. Sometimes we shall find them 
such as people have in mind when they say, ‘There is no account- 
ing for tastes”—experiences which may be an object to A and 
hot to B—without our regarding either party as under a mistake. 
But all desire is not of this nature, as we see clearly by looking 
at desire on its negative side ; each one of us is quite sure that 
it is an object to every one else, whoever he may be, to get rid of 


. 0 . | 
It may be because we are bigoted Intuitionists, | 


the toothache. ‘ But that is not an intuition,” we shall be told, 
‘that is a mere matter of experience.” ‘‘ Give it what name you 
please,” we reply, ‘‘ but then extend that name to whatever other 
experience stands in a like relation to desire, or to its opposite, fear. 
If the discovery that one has treated a sufferer with harshness, or 
a benefactor with ingratitude, represents an object of dread quite 
as remote from the region of taste as bodily pain, do not try to 
find any name for the conviction that one experience is hateful 
which will not apply to the conviction that another experience is 
hateful.” ‘* But the very hinge of Intuitionism,” our opponent 
may reply, ‘is the assertion that one set of feelings is known to 
be hateful independently of experience, and not the other.” Now 
here is the mischief of labels. If any man or set of men have 
maintained that in some magical way we discern what is ex- 
cellent in one part of our being without having ever 
tried it, and that in all other parts of our being we must 
taste experience to know what it is like, let the groundless- 
ness of such an assumption be fully demonstrated. But do not 
confuse such an assumption with the knowledge that certain 
things are ends which have never been the subject of our experience, 
for this is a certainty not confined to the moral world. If we 
take the deepest of all pleasures, mutual affection, it is obvious 
that we do not require ever to have been without that 
happiness in order to dread its loss. It is enough to 
have experienced that fluctuation of tenderness which those 
do experience who love each other best, to know that estrange- 
mentwould be the greatest of ills ; as it is enough to have felt those 
gleams of kindliness which fall upon the lives least rich in love, 
to know that harmonious intercourse is the greatest of blessings. 
And this is all we mean with regard to the sense of rightness. 
A being who had no experience of a more and less in this region 
is to us quite inconceivable, but we should readily grant that 
such a being could have no intuition whatever of the evil of envy 
or deceit. The concession, however, is surely irrelevant. It is 
unquestionable that just as the tenderest mother or wife has 
known moments of transitory chill towards child or husband, so 
the most perfect saint or hero has sometimes preferred the low 
pene to the high, and has the same ground for dreading the sur- 
| render to evil as she has for dreading the estrangement which has 
not in either case been felt. Experience has as much to do with 
one dread as the other. Mark, we are not defining an issue. We 
are enunciating the truths which all must believe who know what 
| the words mean which enunciate them. 

We have here aimed at showing that what Mr. Sidgwick calls 
| Intuitionism and Utilitarianism ought not, if words be used 
|rightly, to be applied to two different opinions about a single 
| issue, but rather to two different stages of thought on the same 
| line of progress. But it is not meant to imply that the schools 
| which he labels as “ Intuitional” and “ Utilitarian” are fighting 
} about words, Such a resolution of the disputes that have lasted 
for centuries into mere verbal misunderstandings, though it is an 
‘expedient which cannot be denied to have commended itself 
to great men, has always appeared to us somewhat shallow. 
The antithesis between these two parties is real and ultimate. 
Utilitarianism, to take Mr. Mill’s own account of the theory which 
is now chiefly associated with his name, implies “ that pleasure, 
and the absence of pain are the only things desirable as ends, 
other things being desirable as a means to these ends,” (Essay 
on Utilitarianism, p. 10, 1st. ed.) Now, of course, this was not 
/on Mr. Mill's lips an identical proposition. Mr. Sidgwick warns 
us against those “ sham axioms” which “ delude the unwary with 
/a tempting aspect of clear self-evidence,” ** but which appear self- 
evidentonly because they are tautological,” and of which he says that 
‘no one can conceive the extent to which thinkers of repute have 
acquiesced in tautologies of this kind” (353-354). We have some- 
| times wondered whether the above account of Utilitarianism was 
|not of this kind,—whether, if the above sentence were analysed, 

we should not find pleasure defined as that which is an end to men, 
and an end described as whatever gives pleasure. However, we are 
‘certain Mr. Mill must have meant something more in this treatise 
than that men want only what they wish for. He was implicitly 
denying the proposition that purity, fortitude, and generosity 
were ends as ultimate as the appeasing of hunger, the exercise of 
the intellect, the satisfaction of the heart. ‘The question between 
the two schools is altogether as to the point at which analysis is 
‘arrested. We all agree that it is so in the first set of aims, is it also 
in the last? Is mutual affection valuable for its own sake, and 
| generosity, for instance, as a means of producing such affection ? 
| This issue seems blurred to Mr. Sidgwick’s vision by his perception 
| of the need which this system has of borrowing its first principle 
| from that which it assails, and the want of a clear discernment, 
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as it seems to us, that this loan invalidates its whole preten- 
sions. 

For supposing pleasure to be our only aim, what is to force me 
to find an aim in any pleasure but my own? There is a palpable 


sophism in urging that the happiness of the human race isa thing | 


of the same kind as the happiness of any individual, but very 


much larger in degree, so that if the person whose happiness has | 


to be sacrificed for the general interest can once see that the 
two things conflict, he will by that very intuition desire to give 
up the small thing for the large. Take the case in which our 
morality has the greatest need of correction from a true Utili- 
tarism. A man has insane parents, and desires to marry. Does 
any one, not himself tempted to such a step, or forced into doubt 
by the love of one who is tempted, doubt which is best for the 
human race,—the certainty that one life is to be lonely and 
wretched, or the strong probability that this evil is to go on in- 
definitely spreading for ever? No one, we venture to say, ever 
contemplated the question impartially, and failed to choose the 
first alternative as best for the race. But most rarely has it hap- 
pened that any one has contemplated the question partially, and 
failed to choose the first as best for himself. What, then, is to bring 
to bear on the person tempted all those considerations which are 
clear to every one else? How is the perception that a particular 
course is better for the majority to be converted into a determina- 
tion in one to sacrifice his happiness for the sake of the majority? 
in other words,—what are the dynamics of Utilitarianism ? 

We have seen both that our author's definition of this subject 
excludes this question, and also that he suggests certain answers to 
it, and we remain in doubt whether he supposes that it must stand 
or fall with those answers, or whether he supposes this question 
may remain an open one. The last view is in harmony with his 
assertion that ‘‘it is a fair description of Utilitarianism to say that 
it resolves all other virtues and duties into rational benevolence ” 
(p. 401). But such a description contains another confusion 
besides that on which enough has been said for our small space. 
Benevolence means well-wishing, or rather well-willing, towards 
every one. Now, unless you limit the general welfare which we 
are to make our aim to that part of welfare which we call 
happiness or pleasure, and which all must feel to be not con- 
terminous with it, this is a description not of one moral system, 
but of almost all. The desire to confer good is all that we mean 
by goodness. Here, again, Mr. Sidgwick’s own views entirely | 
justify him in the use of the word taken in his own sense, for he 
has decided (book i., chap. 14) that ultimate good is happiness, 
that we cannot conceive any other meaning of the word which is 
not too vague to form the subject-matter of reasoning. ‘That is 
exactly the issue between the so-called Utilitarians and Intui- 
tionists, and so of course this is a fair description of Utilitarianism 
for Utilitarians. The considerations which it ignores, and which 
Mr. Sidgwick does not seem to see that it ignores, must be treated | 
in a future notice, in which we hope also to give our own view on | 
the question at issue. 


MALCOLM.* | 


Frew people of ordinary intelligence, we are disposed to think, 
would be inclined to dispute that Mr. Macdonald has had bestowed | 


upon him that divinus afflutus which for lack of a better word we call 
** genius ;”’ and though genius undoubtedly has its prerogatives, we | 
can only regret that Mr. Macdonald's recent works should compel us | 
to suggest that it has its responsibilities also. ‘There are undoubtedly | 
in the world evil and unclean beings, steeped in and saturated | 
with iniquity like Mrs, Catanach, whose mouth is emphatically an | 
4‘ open sepulchre,” but it is scarcely consistent with Mr. Macdonald's | 
position as the avowed apostle of whatsoever is pure, lovely, and | 
of good report, to lead his unwary disciples to the very edge of | 
an open sewer. Again, unlawful passion, unhappily, is by no 
means outside the pale of high art, but the idea running like a 
thin thread through this otherwise remarkable and admirable story, 
of something which we can only express by the paradoxical phrase of 
innocent guilt, namely, the passionate love of a man for a woman 
who is, though he does not know it, his own sister, is, we con- 
ceive, as injurious as it is unpleasant ; and we may suggest, that 
that unpleasantness and injuriousness will in no way be mitigated 
if, as we think possible, the sequel which has yet to be pub- 
lished should prove that the Lady Florimel was no relation 
after all. Mr. Macdonald's influence is so wide, especially with 
the young, and has been exercised so nobly, that we are compelled to 
make what, had we judged his work simply as a novel, might 
seem a severe criticism ; but it is with a sense of relief we turn to 











* Malcolm. By George Macdonald. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1875. 





| the pleasanter portion of our task, and make a brief analysis of the 
| story before us,—a story which, with the exception of the two 
_ blots we have pointed out, is certainly one of the best we haye 
yet had from Mr. Macdonald’s pen. 

The principal scenes are laid in the little sea-port town of 
Portlossie, a fishing village rather than a town, composed of 
| “tas irregular a gathering of small cottages as could be foung 

on the surface of the globe; they faced every way, turned 
their backs and gables every way; only of the roofs coulg 
}you predict the position.” Not far from this lowly 
| fisher town stands the House of Lossie, with its wide acres 
| and old legends. We are first introduced to a Miss Horm, g 
| woman with a tender nature hidden under a hard exterior, “N, 
| na,” we hear her saying, ‘‘I hae nae feelins, I’m thankfw’ to gay, 
I never kent ony guid come o’ them. They're a terrible sicht ? 
| the gait ;” but she defends her weakness in not parting witha 
servant who had grievously wronged her by the remark, ‘TI think 
it maun be that, haein’ na feelins o’ my ain, I hae ower muckle 
regaird to ither fowk’s, an’ sae I never likit to pit her awa wi'oot 
doonricht provocation.” Next, in strong contrast with this hard. 
featured but much-enduring woman we have the Lady Florimd, 
with her young, buoyant nature brimful of fun and mischief, very 
faulty, but very charming. The following little passage of arms 
between her and her father may serve to indicate her slightly, 
though the reader must remember the story is not of to-day, but 
of fifty years ago :— 

“¢ Wasn't it spirited—in such poor people too?’ said Lady Florimel, 
the colour rising in her face, and her eyes sparkling.—‘ It was damned 
impudent,’ said the marquis.—‘I think it was damned dignified,’ said 
Lady Florimel.—The marquis stared. The visitors, after a momenta 
silence, burst into a great langh.—‘I wanted to see,’ said Lady Florimel 
calmly, ‘ whether J couldn’t swear if I tried. I don’t think it tastes 
nice. I shan’t take to it, I think.—‘ You'd better not in my presence, 
my lady,’ said the marquis, his eyes sparkling with fun.—‘I shall cer. 
tainly not do it out of your presence, my lord,’ she returned. ‘Now! 
think of it,’ she went on, ‘I know what I will do: every time you say 
a bad word in my presence,I shall say it after you. I shan’t mind 
who’s there—parson or magistrate. Now you'll see.’” 

It would be far more difficult to describe Malcolm, the young 
Highlander, with his pride and independence, his keen sense of 
humour and perfect frankness, with instincts that compensate for 
the absence of all the world cails ‘‘ cultivation,” for his life is so com- 
pletely mingled with every page of the book, that it is impossible by 
any single incident to do justice to his individuality. His grand- 
father, the old blind piper, is just the last representative of a state 
of things fast passing away, the old man who, with his pipes, for 
many a long year had awakened the inhabitants of Portlossie at 
sunrise, and warned them with the same pipes at nine in the even- 
ing that it was time to extinguish fires and lights, and who prides 
himself on being really piper to the Marquis of Lossie, though the 
post has been a veritable sinecure, since the laird was mostly 
absent, and when at Lossie House could ill have borne to hear 
the savage sounds which only distance and imagination can render 
sweet to civilised ears. Once only the old man is summoned to 
take the ancient place in the old banqueting-hall, and then it is in 
order that he may be played a trick, which we have Mr. Mac- 
donald’s authority for saying ‘‘ elder readers, from their knowledge 
of similar actions, will readily believe.” We can only say in such 





| cases the present generation has something to be thankful for. 


The old man’s passion for his bag-pipes was known and respected 
by every child in Portlossie:— 
“ Duncan would, I fancy, even unprotected by his blindness, have 


| strode unabashed into the very halls of heaven. As he entered there 


was a hush, for his poverty-stricken age and dignity told for one brief 


| moment; then the buzz and laughter recommenced, an occasional oath 


emphasizing itself in the confused noise of the talk, the gurgle of wine, 
the ring of glass, and the chink of china.” 

At a fancied signal, old Duncan McPhail begins to play, but is 
abruptly stopped till the ladies rise and leave the room, when he 
recommences : — 

“While the old man was piping as bravely as his lingering mortifica- 
tion would permit, the marquis interrupted his music to make him 
drink a large glass of sherry; after which he requested him to play 
his loudest, that the gentlemen might hear what his pipes could do. 
At the samo time he sent Malcolm with a message to the butler about 
some particular wine he wanted. Malcolm went more than willingly, 
but lost a good deal of time from not knowing his way through the 
house. When he returned he found things frightfully changed. As 
soon as he was out of the room, and while the poor old man was blow- 
ing his hardest, in the fancy of rejoicing his hearers with the glorious 
music of the Highland hills, one of the company—it was never known 
which, for each merrily accused the other—took a penknife, and going 
softly behind him, ran the sharp blade into the bag, and made a great 
slit, so that the wind at once rushed out, and the tune ceased without 
sob or wail. Not a laugh betrayed the cause of the eatastrophe: 2 
silent enjoyment the conspirators sat watching his movements. For 
one moment Duncan was 80 astounded that he could not think; the 
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across his knees, and began feeling for the | 


—_— 
Jaid the instrument 
next he Jaic Tears had gathered in the eyes that 


the sudden collapse. 


se of A ; . 
posta of no use but to weep withal, and were slowly dropping. ‘She 
pees nd chentlemans,’ he said, with a quavering voice, 


ss afrait, my lort a 
“at her pag will pe near her latter end; put she pelieved she would pe 


living peyond her nainsel, my chentlemans.’ He ceased abr uptly, for 
,ad found the wound, and were prosecuting an inquiry: 


is fingers | 
a ran along the smooth edges of the cut, and detected treachery. 


He gave a cry like that of a wounded animal, flung his pipes from 

him, and sprang to his feet, but forgetting a step below him, staggered 

forward a few paces and fell heavily. That instant Maleolm entered 
He hurried in consternation to his assistance. When he had 


the room. - : . : . 
helped him up and seated him again on the steps, the old man laid his 


head on his boy’s bosom, threw his arms around his neck, and wept 
aloud. ‘Malcolm, my son,’ he sobbed, ‘ Tuncan is wronged in ta halls 
of ta strancher; tey ‘Il haf stapped his pest friend to ta heart, and och 
hone! och hone! she'll pe aall too plint to take fencheance. Malcolm, 
gon of heroes, traw ta claymore of ta pard, and fall upon ta traitors. 
She'll pe singing you ta onset, for ta pibroch is no more.’” 

The reader knows now what he has to expect from the ** House 
of Lossie ;’ but the Marquis was by no means all devil, and the 
struggle of the better side of his nature to assert itself, miserably 
as it failed, lends to the story half its interest. 

As usual with Mr. Macdonald, the real charm of his tale 
for thoughtful readers lies not alone in the story itself, but 
in the conversations, or oftener the soliloquies, rich in sug- 
gestion and humour which are everywhere scattered through 
the book. Sometimes it is merely the talk in the village school, 
talk such as a Scotch dominie alone could have tolerated, 
—as when Jacob and Esau being the theme, a child, with a 
child’s love of justice, defends Esau, and the master with 
half-unconscious humour replies, *‘It was easier to get the sly- 
ness oot o’ Jacob than the dullness oot o’ Esau. Punishment tellt 
upo’ Jacob like upon a thin-skinned horse, whauras Esau was mair 
like the minister’s powny, that can hardly be made to unnerstan’ 
that ye want him to gang on.” And whilst alluding to the village 


“Shorter Catechism” is given with sufficient plainness. The work 
of the day, which closed the weck’s labours, he says, was the 
repetition of ‘‘a certain number of questions of the Shorter 
Catechism (which term, alas! included the answers), and next to 
buttress them with a number of suffering caryatids, as it were— 
texts of Scripture, first petrified, and then dragged into the ser- 
vice.” Then we have pages of Malcolm’s musings as he walks by 
the sea, arguing with himself on the moral and spiritual conse- 
quences likely to ensue to himself from what he believes to be his 
evil parentage ; the man’s whole nature for the moment stultified 
by his sense of a weight of inherited pollution, till he is able at 
last to say to himself, —‘* Thy soul, however it became known to 
itself, is from the pure heart of God, whose thought of thee is 
older than thy being,—is its first and eldest cause. ‘Thy essence 
cannot be defiled, for in Him it is eternal.” Very unorthodox, 
that, but very much alive with possibilities of practical result to 
the mind which entertains it. ‘There is room too, especially in 
this day, for athought, for the truth of which few would be better 
prepared to vouch than Mr. Macdonald. He is speaking of a 
period of enforced idleness in Malcolm’s life, of one of those in- 
terregnums which occur once in the lives of most, when the whole 
being merely ‘‘ drifts ;” and he says, ‘‘ Malcolm sorely missed the 
ministrations of compulsion. . . .. . How many sighs are wasted 
over the toil of the sickly, a toil which perhaps lifts off half the 
weight of their sickness, elevates their inner life, and makes the 
outer pass with tenfold rapidity. Of those who honestly pity 
such, many would themselves be far less pitiable were they com- 
pelled to share in the toil they behold with compassion.” Never- 
theless, the nature which sees such suffering combined with such 
toil, and renders no help, degrades as well at hardens itself. In 
the midst of the story, and lending its assistance to the elucidation 
of some important points in it, we have a history of a revival as it 
affected the inhabitants of Portlossie. Mr. Macdonald on this 








| 


long-cherished hopes did but, like that of the forest leaves, let in 
more of the sky,” or after a really remarkable description of an 
ancient house finds it irresistible to remark, ‘‘ The cellars are the 
metaphysics, the garrets the poetry of the house,” but all these 
things (in which consists his weakness or his strength, as differing 
tastes may judge) are made subservient to his dramatic skill. It is 
impossible not to study with interest the play of human action and 
passion as he delineates them. Whether we watch the mad laird 
till, with Malcolm, we feel for him a strong and painful sympathy, 
discerning in “* this misshapen heap of man a tumulus in which lies 
buried a live and lovely soul; ” or trace the growing development 
of character, whether for good or evil, it is hard as yet to say, in the 
tantalising Lady Florimel ; or the by-play of complicated motive 
and interest, as it moves the various characters which are crowded 
on the stage, till we scarcely know if little Phemie Mair, or the 
grave schoolmaster, Mr. Graham, or the old housekeeper at the 
Hall, are not even better drawn than Malcolm or the Marquis, it 
is plain to us at least that in their united history Mr. Macdonald 
has given us a story which, notwithstanding the fact that we con- 
ceive its main plot unworthy of his pen, will yet be extensively 
read, and its sequel eagerly looked for. 





SCHLIEMANN’S “ TROY,”* 

ALL that relates to Troy has been eagerly discussed in every age. 
In the volume before us, however, we find not only the latest 
theories, but the presentation of results as tangible as they are 
interesting. In half-a-dozen pages prefixed to the work is de- 
scribed a career possible perhaps to a German alone. Though 
Dr. Schliemann’s father seems to have encouraged in him a love 
for the deeds of Grecian heroes, he did not shrink from appren- 
ticing him to a business which might have developed a German 
Dickens. 

‘¢ In the small shop,” says our author, ‘‘ where 1 was employed 
for five years and a half, my occupation consisted in retailing 
herrings, butter, brandy, milk, and salt, grinding potatoes for the 
still, sweeping the shop, and so forth. I only came into contact 
with the lower classes of society.” Into this shop reeled a ne’er- 
do-well ex-student, who, like Porson, poured deep libations to 
the Muses; and our poor shop-boy spent his few pence on 
brandy to purchase a thrice-repeated recital of some of Homer's 
verses, sweet-sounding, though as yet unintelligible. ‘From 
that moment,” he adds, ‘1 never ceased to pray God that by 
His grace I might yet have the happiness to learn Greek.” The 
shop-boy was released from his drudgery by what to some would 
have brought despair. In lifting a cask he received such internal 
injuries as to be rendered unfit for work. Starting, at last, as a 
cabin-boy, he was wrecked, and finding himself at Amsterdam 


ie _ : a 
| without money, feigned illness, for the purpose of getting into 


the hospital. Thence he was rescued by a friend, who pro- 
cured him a situation at Hamburg. Of his salary, amount- 
ing to £32, half was spent upon study. First came writing ; 
English, which he took to next, he learned so thoroughly in six 
months that in a letter we lately saw there was no point of style 
or idiom that could betray its foreign source. But Germany 
certainly is the Jand for the student. Who, in an English com- 
mercial centre, would venture on this course of study? ‘ I never 
went on my errands, even in the rain, without having my book 
in my hand and learning something by heart ; and I never waited 
at the post-office without reading.” What would be thought of 
such a lad in Lombard Street ? 

Another half-year sufficed for acquiring French, after which 
*‘the study of Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese appeared 
very easy.” It took him but six weeks to write and speak each 
of these languages fluently. We next find Schliemann in Amster- 
dam, receiving a higher salary, and learning Russian by himself, 





subject has a few things to say which may surprise some of his 
readers. On the whole, his account of very singular spiritual 
phenomena is impartial enough, but he sets his face like a flint 
against professional revivalism, against the convulsive efforts of 
men with faith in a certain evil system of theology to rouse a 
galvanic life by working on the higher feelings through the 
electric sympathies of large assemblies, &c. The end of 
these things, he says, is death, for the reaction is towards 
spiritual hardness and a more confirmed unbelief. But we 


as no one in the city knew a word of it. Thinking he would 
| make more progress if he could recite his Russian to some one, 
he hired a poor Jew to listen to his unknown tongue. The other 
lodgers, not wishing to study Russian, complained to the landlord, 
and twice drove the student from his lodgings. 

In 1847 he established himself as a merchant at St. Petersburg, 


| where some ten years were spent in acquiring a moderate fortune, 


During this period, however, he managed to master Swedish and 
Polish. In 1856, using modern Greek as a stepping-stone, he 
applied himself to the language of Homer, and devoted two years 


must not lead any one to suppose that the interest of the story | to Grecian literature. Arabic was picked up during a journey in 


48 such is in any way buried beneath metaphysical discussions. 

It is true that Mr. Macdonald never loses an opportunity to | 
attempt at least the solution of the difficult problems with which | 
the brain of man is daily puzzled, never passes by the chance of a | 


Striking analogy, as when he observes, “If the falling at last of | 


Egypt. Ten years of travel, extending from Sweden to Nubia, 
from Paris to Japan, were wound up by a visit to the Troad. 





* Troy and its Remains: a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries made on the Site 
of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain, By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Translated with the 
Author's sanction, Edited by Philip Smith, B.A. London: John Murray. 1875. 
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The present work consists of twenty-three chapters, each con- 
taining one of the memoirs written on the spot, between October, 
1871, and June, 1873. This plan of recording discoveries from 
day to day, invaluable as it is for preserving an accurate account 
of the relative position of the various objects discovered, presents 
great difficulties to those who would trace a continuous uarrative 
of the excavations and their results. ‘These difficulties are, to 
some extent, lessened by the excellent index and table of contents. 
Still, to master the subject we must submit to traverse patiently 
the whole series of papers, for the theories suggested by one day’s 
treasure-trove are often rudely dispelled by the researches of the 
morrow. Ilaving satisfied himself by actual excavation down to 
the virgin soil that the Homeric Troy could not have been 
situated on the heights of Bunarbashi, Dr. Schliemann com- 
menced his operations on the site of the Greek colony of Ilium. 
The first hindrance to these excavations proceeded from two 
Turks, who, carrying out the will of Juno, grazed their flocks on 
the tombs of Priam and Paris. Their opposition was overcome 
in true Oriental fashion, by a compulsory sale to the Government. 
On the 11th of October, 1871, we find the Doctor fairly at work, 
assisted by his wife, a genuine daughter of Athens, ‘‘ who knows 
almost the whole of the Iliad by heart.” 

Above the native rock of Hissarlik lie piled in regular succession 
the ruins of no fewer than five distinct cities. Of these the latest 
alone, the Greek colony of Llium, has been hitherto known to the 
historian. ‘This city existed from about 700 B.C. to the 
middle of the fourth century of our era. Yet its remains 
occupy but an eighth portion of the entire depth of débris. 
Who, then, shall calculate the age of the lowest stratum? This 
lowest stratum, which is also the thickest, having a depth of some 
twenty feet, was at first attributed to the Trojans; but Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s further researches convinced him that their home was to 
be found in the layer immediately above, extending from 23 to 33 
feet below the surface, and consisting mainly of red ashes. The 
third stratum in our upward progress contains traces of an inferior 
civilisation, but this deterioration is more strongly marked in the 
fourth ; and if we exclude the Grecian ruins, we are confronted 
with the unexpected phenomenon of civilisation decreasing with 
the course of time. ‘That all the settlers belonged to the Aryan 
race is proved by the constant recurrence of Aryan religious sym- 
bols on works of art in all the strata. Of these the most important 
are the rosa mystica, which, though still connected with the reli- 
gious ideas of a more modern faith, is found amidst the relics of 
Trojan times; the Séma-tree, or tree of life, familiar to the 
student of Assyrian art, and the ‘“‘ Suastika,” representing ‘‘ the two 
pieces of wood which were laid crosswise upon one another before 
the sacrificial altars in order to produce the holy fire (Agni). At the 
point where the two pieces of wood were joined, there was a 
small hole, in which a third piece of wood in the form of a lance 
(called Pramantha) was rotated by means of a cord made of cow’s 
hair and hemp till the fire was generated by friction.” These 
three symbols occur, for the most part, on articles of uncertain 
use, which, for want of a better name, are called ‘* whorls.” They 
are perforated, round terra-cottas, generally wheel-shaped, but 
often resembling a top, sometimes with such a projection of one 
side as to earn the appellation of ‘ volcano.” Similar articles are 
said to have been found near Modena and Villanova, and we re- 
member to have seen them described by Sir John Lubbock among 


ee 

| It is but fair, however, to add that the second, Professor Gon. 
perz, has frankly acknowledged the failure of these first attempt 
at deciphering the inscriptions, while maintaining, no doubt rightly 
the identity of the symbols with Cyprian characters, We share 
| the hope that great results may be obtained from the labours of 
the eminent scholars who are engaged in this research, The 
| warmth of imagination displayed in the following passage may be 
| due to fond remembrance of Homeric frogs :-— 
wu Among the huge blocks of stone, at a depth of from 12 to 16 ma 
(39} feet to 524 feet), I found two tuads, and at a depth of 39 feet g 
| small but very poisonous snake, with a scutiform head. The snake 
| have found its way down from above, but this is an impossibility in the 
case of the large toads—they must have spent 3,000 years in thegg 
depths. It is very interesting to find in the ruins of Troy liyj 
creatures from the times of Hector and Andromache, even though thegg 
creatures are but toads.” 
| Surely the little snake has equal claims to antiquity. May he 
not have been a poor relation of the mighty serpents charged to 
wreak vengeance on the impious Laocoon? We wonder the 
toads did not greet the worthy doctor on his descent into the 
lower regions as their tuneful kinsmen in Aristophanes salute 
Dionysus. 

Great danger was found in working under “ earthen walls of 
above 50 feet in perpendicular depth.” Through constant vigilance 
serious accidents were avoided. Fever, however, was produced 
by the warm, damp weather, and our author, possessing an ample 
stock of quinine and arnica, was ‘‘ daily called upon not only to 
cure wounded men, but camels, donkeys, and horses.” He also 
prescribed sea-bathing, and inspired such confidence, ‘that even 
women, who fancied that it would be their death to touch their 
bodies with cold water, now go joyfully into the water and take 
their dip.” 

The work of excavation was seriously delayed by the numerous 
festivals of the Greek Church. Yet though ‘saints were 
many,” sins were not few, for the workmen from time to time 
attempted to forge symbols on unornamented articles, with a view 
to the reward offered for the discovery of objects of special in- 
terest. Further comment on this book we must postpone for the 
present. 


MR. NUTT’S SAMARITAN TARGUM.* 
To readers of the Scriptures, the name and origin of the Samaritan 
people are not altogether unknown. It is unknown perhaps to 
many that, although disowned and despised through all these 
centuries by the Jews, the Samaritans cherish the hope of a 
Messiah, regard Moses as their great lawgiver, and possess the 
Pentateuch in a character of their own. Probably to scholars 
alone, and to those who take a special interest in this branch of 
knowledge, is it known further that they possess, not only 
a Pentateuch, but also a paraphrase of the Pentateuch, 
which bears the same relation to the Samaritan Pentateuch as 
the Targum of Onkelos to the original Hebrew text. Of this 


| Samaritan Version the characteristic features are ‘‘ literality and 


faithfulness to the original text” (Treatise on Biblical Criticism, 
Samuel Davidson, D.D. London: Longman and Co. 1856. 
Part L, p. 240). It becomes evident therefore that it is im- 
portant that it should be examined, that it should be carefully 
compared with the Hebrew, that its reliability and value should 
be determined. For the furtherance of this object Mr. Nutt’s 





the relics of the lake-dwellers at Robenhausen, but of the last- 
mentioned none are engraved. | 

Few of the whorls show signs of wear, a circumstance which | 
forbids the supposition of their use as money; besides, they occur 
in conjunction with ordinary metal coins in the Greek stratum. 
The white clay with which the symbols engraved on them are 
filled ‘* must,” says our author, ‘‘ have disappeared directly if the 
pieces had been used on spindles or as coins. They cannot have 
been worn as amulets, on account of their size and weight ; I am, 
therefore, forced to believe that they were employed as offerings, 
or that they were worshipped as idols of the Sun, whose image is 
seen in the centre.” Some present rude figures of antelopes and 
hares, in others the ingenuity of Dr. Schliemann discovers repre- 
sentations of ‘ flaming altars,” and a man in the attitude of prayer ; 
on one, M. Burnouf sees the Great Bear ! 

The chief interest, however, attached to these relics of a buried 
civilisation centres in those which are supposed to bear inscrip- 
tions. The besetting incredulity of the untrained British mind 
will probably be stirred to unseemly derision when informed by 
M. Burnouf that the characters traced on a Trojan vase are pure 
Chinese! After this, it will be regarded as not unnatural that 
two scholars should read one inscription in different directions, 
and both satisfy themselves that they had made out good Greek. 








book has been published. It is a contribution towards an in- 


| teresting and important work which has not yet been completed. 


The interest of such a work will not be doubted by those who 


consider the great antiquity of the Samaritan race. It exists at, 


the present day, and it dates from the time when the kingdom of 
Nineveh was still flourishing. It has been supposed to have 
obtained its possession—it certainly obtained some of its know- 
ledge—of the Pentateuch from the priest whom the King of 
Assyria sent back to them from captivity. (‘‘Then the King of 
Assyria commanded, saying, Carry thither one of the priests whom 
ye brought from thence ; and let them go and dwell there, and 
let him teach them the manner of the God of the land. Then one 
of the priests whom they had carried away from Samaria came 
and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them how they should fear the 
Lord.”—2 Kings, xvii. 27, 28.) It erected a temple and esta- 
blished a priesthood in antagonism to those at Jerusalem, through 
the help of Manasseh (Jost,—Geschichte der Israeliten, Berlin, 
1821, II., p. 257), a priest who had been banished from Jerusalem 
for marrying Sanballat’s daughter. Manasseh introduced or 
perhaps reintroduced the Pentateuch (Alzog, — Universal- 
Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche, Maintz., 1843, p. 74; ‘Den 





* Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. With an Introduct’on. By Johu W. Nutt, 
M.A. London: Triidbnerand Co. 1874. 
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Pentateuch wieder Einfiihrte”). The sanction of Alexander the ; Numbers, which is not much more than half the size of the fac- 


Great was given to the movement. 
riod of persecution which followed his death :— 


The people survived the | simile, while it contains thirty-two lines of very small writing, as 


against thirty-one lines in the fac-simile. It will readily be believed 


e Si, comme le dit l’historien Joséphe, pour ne point éprouver le méme | that the strain upon the eyes in working long at such pages is ex- 
, 


sort que les 


a consacrer le Te ( , Jup s ° 
d’une nation lache et dénuée d’energie, qui céde a la tyrannie et a la 


crainte, et non Yeffet de opinion ou d’une tolérance invétérée, I] est | 


méme certain que, si le culte des idoles efit été établi alors parmi les | original contains. 
| industry, and we are glad to think that there are men still amongst 


Samaritains, ils n’auroient eu rien A appréhender de la fureur d’Antiochus, 
et n’auroient pas craint de se voirconfondus avec les Juifs” (De Sacy,— 
Notices et Extraits de Divers Manuscrits, Arabes et Autres, Paris, 
1829, p. 3). 
They had influence enough to induce Ptolemy Philometor to 
appoint a conference to be held between Samaritans and Jews, to 
decide upon the justice of the LXX. omitting the words as to 
building a temple upon Mount Gerizim, which were contained in 
their Pentateuch (Graetz,—Geschichte der Juden, Leipzig, 1856, 
IIL, pp. 52, 53, 497; Josephus Antig., XITL, 3, 4). They are 
recorded to have received the attention and to have heard the 
preaching of Christ and his Apostles, on more than one occasion. 
The animosity which is mentioned in the Gospel as still existing 
between them and the Jews, the testimony which it thus indepen- 
dently and undesignedly affords to the cogency of the Saviour’s 
teaching, is enough in itself to lend especial interest to the history 
of their name and literature. The first part of Mr. Nutt’s book is 
devoted to this object. He gives his readers the results of patient 
labour and of great research. He brings together into one com- 
pendious essay an amazing amount of information which would 
have to be sought in many different books and in many different 
languages. He speaks of the people. He recites their history. 
He gives an account of their Pentateuch. He tells all that can be 
known of their Paraphrase. He describes their chronicles, their 
legends, their commentaries, and their miscellaneous literature, 
including liturgical remains, grammatical treatises, calendars, and 
lexicography. He adds, as appendices,—(1), a description of 
Samaritan MSS. recently added to the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg, supplied by Dr. Harkavy; (2), a translation of a 
Talmudic tract on the Kuthim or Samaritans, probably written 
in the second century A.D. 

We said that the work to which Mr. Nutt has given this valu- 





able contribution is not only interesting, but also important. It | 


Juifs, les Samaritains consentirent, du temps d’Antiochus, | cessive. Mr. Nutt has pointed out the variations in spelling, he 
mple du mont Garizim i Jupiter, c'est 1a la foiblesse | 4, noted the marginal and interlinear additions, he has done all 


that could be done to give the reader a complete idea of what the 
It must have been at a great cost of time and 


us content to devote their labour to what is so unxremunerative, 
and yet so necessary. We rejoice to be reminded, by such works 
as this, that solid scholarship still exists in England. Mr. Nutt 
takes a high place amongst scholars, and the present work is 
creditable alike to his reputation and to the University of which 
he is an ornament. We commend the book most heartily to all 
those who are concerned in the subject. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tuer Contemporary for March contains several articles of great 
vigour, but probably none which will interest the general reader 
so much as the last instalment of Mr. Julian Hawthorne's ex- 
tremely amusing, but somewhat malicious attack on Dresden 
and the Saxon people. We hardly remember any greater in- 
stance of the amazing fertility which profound dislike sometimes 
engenders in the mind of men of genius, than this set of Saxon 
studies has brought before us. There is no corner nor cranny of 
Dresden in which Mr. Julian Hawthorne cannot find a new 
reason for contemptuous amazement, and sometimes even for a 
sort of quizzical and airy loathing. For instance, he has quite a 
tenderness for a particular hall-porter, on whom he descants very 
kindly as well as amusingly for a time, but he dismisses him 
thus :— 

“Next to the baby. the porter’s trump card was a gigantic dog, a 
cross between a Newfoundland and a Saint Bernard. He was as big 
as a Shetland pony, and lay majestically about the hall, or stalked 
lion-like up and down the side-walk. The chief objection to him was 
that he was above keeping himself clean, and had no valet to do it for 
him; and whoever made bold to caress him had reason to remember it 
for the rest of the day. Nevertheless, this huge beast slept in the 
porter’s room, filling up all the space unoccupied by the porter himself ; 


and considering that fresh air was rigorously excluded in summer 
as well as in winter, it was a constant surprise to me to see the porter 


is surely of great importance to make acquaintance with the | appear, morning after morning, apparently no worse off than when he 


various readings, with the renderings and interpolations of the 
Samaritan Version. 
known, although not difficult to detect :— 

“Selbst den Gebrauch eines besondern Tempels auf dem Berge Geri- 
zim, wovon wir bereits gesprochen, griindeten sie auf eine Vorschrift | 
des heiligen Buches, die sie nachgetragen haben, die sich aber in 
unsern Biichern nicht befindet. So haben ihre Abschriften noch mehrere 
Abweichungen von unsern Texten, aber alle der Art, dass eine spiitere 
Hand leicht erkannt wird” (Jost,—(eschichte der Israeliten, Berlin, 


1820, L, p. 65). 

The value of the readings and renderings depends to some 
considerable extent upon the character and habits of the 
people to whom they are due. Mr. Nutt’s labours therefore 
deserve the hearty thanks of all who are interested in the subject. 
The latter part of Mr. Nutt’s book contains the Samaritan Frag- 
ment. It includes portions of the Book of Leviticus and the 
greater portion of the Book of Numbers. It is presented in the 





ordinary Hebrew (square) character, for the convenience of the 
great bulk of Hebrew students. For itis a fact that the Samaritan 
character is familiar only to a few, as compared even with those 
who know Hebrew. It is to be regretted, for the Samaritan is a 
noble character, and it is not so often to be found in printed 


went to bed. But I do the dog injustice; it was he who suffered and 
degenerated ; why should he be forced to share his kennel with a man? 


For there are interpolations, as is well | There was in him a capacity for better things; for when the porter 
| watered the lawn at the back of the house with the garden hose-pipe, 


the dog would rush into the line of the stream and take it point-blank 
on his muzzle, barking and jumping with delight. But the porter 
never took the hint home to himself, nor understood, I suppose, what 
pleasure the dog could find in being wetted. The porter’s bearing 
towards the various inhabitants of the house was accurately graduated 
in accordance with their elevation above the ground-floor, With the 
waifs of the attic he was hail-fellow-well-met. Pleasantly affable was 
his demeanour to the respectable families on the third étage, whose 
rent did not exceed £150 a year. The second floor, at £300, commanded 
his cordial respect and good offices; while speechless, abject reverence, 
and a blue dress-coat with brass buttons, fail to express hia state of 
mind towards the six-hundred-pounders of the first landing. This be- 
haviour of his was not so much acquired, as an instinct. The personality 
of its recipients had nothing to do with it; were Agamemnon, on the 
first étage, to change places with Thersites, in the attic, our porter 
would slap the king of men on the back at their next meeting, and 
hustle him out of the way of Thersites, when the latter came down to 


his carriage.” 
But if you want to find Mr. Hawthorne in the humour in which 
he plants his most poisoned stiletto in the Saxon habits, take his 
description of the plundering shopkeepers of Dresden :— 

“T have somewhere seen it asserted that the German tradesman is 





books, while the possession of MSS. is the happiness of scarcely 
one in a hundred. Those, therefore, who have no easy access to 
libraries like the Bodleian would have been glad to see the 
original Samaritan character. 
been given. We are grateful to Mr. Nutt for the great care 
which he shows in editing the text. Those who possess any- 
thing in the way of a Samaritan MS. are aware of the attention 
which its perusal involves, of the provoking manner in which 
letters are transposed and in which letters are changed one for 


another, of the distance at which they are sometimes placed from | 


But we are thankful for what has | 
| of purpose has profoundly impressed me. 


the word to which they belong, of the confusing way, at other times, | 


in which they are huddled together, to say nothing of correc- 
tions, marginal and interlinear, or of the extreme indistinct- 
ness which is so often inevitable to their age and method of 
keeping. ‘The Samaritan fragments are often small, like the 
fac-simile which stands at the end of Mr. Nutt’s book, 
and sometimes smaller than that. We have before us 


notably of a scientific, philosophic, and #sthetic turn, and that, in the 
intervals of labour, he snatches up his wolume of Rosencranz, Lemcke, 
Bolzmann, or Goethe, from the perusal of which the very chink of coin 
will scarcely win him. So far as my observation goes, this is a cruel 
and unfounded aspersion upon the character of a guild whose singleness 
They do not know what 
Science and Philosophy are. They will not read even a novel, nor yet 
a newspaper, unless it be the Boerse Zeitung. They look at the pic- 
tures in A/adderadatsch, but do not understand the political allusions. 
Their eyes are dull to the culture and progress of the world, and to all 
that is above the world, wholly blind. But they can spy a bargain 
throngh a stone wall, anda thievish advantage through the lid of a coffin. 
Nevertheless, I am of opinion that a wider culture might help them to 
be even more truly themselves than they are now. Beautiful as is the 
untutored earnestness of their character to the eye of the psychologist, 
to the man of the world they seem deficient in the breadth and grasp of 
mind which would enable them most effectively to carry out their de 


signs. With all the disposition to steal that an ardent German nature 


| can have, they lack the wisdom so to commit their thefts as to secure 


the largest and most permanent returns. There is a rugged directness 
in the way they pick our pockets which at first charms us by its naiveté, 
but ends with wounding our feelings and lowering our self-esteem. 


while we write, a leaf of a Samaritan fragment of the Book of | They take so little trouble to make their lies plausible, that we cannot 
























































































Jaculty. Yet how can you even guess that this faculty is not a mere 
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mn 
pretend to believe them without blushing. It is easy to pay a bill of | ness; but which nevertheless aro of the highest practical value, ings. 


three times the amount of the original charges; but to pay again and | much as the conclusions drawn from them are always verifi 


again for things which we never had, and which it is not even feigned 
that we ever had, gets to be almost painfully embarrassing. If I lay my 
purse upon the counter, it would evince a delicacy of sentiment in the 
shopkeeper to wait until I had turned away my eyes befcre taking it. 
Such a course would be to his advantage, besides; for I could then 
ignore the theft, and we could continue our relations with the same 
frankness and cordiality as before, and in due course of time I might 
lot him steal my purse again. But openly to transfer it to his till, while 
I am looking straight at it, seems to me tantamount to a wanton rupture 
of our acquaintance. There is originality, there is vigour, there is noble 
simplicity in the act, if you will; but our effete civilisation is apt to 
forget its beauties in shuddering at its lack of clothing.” 
Concentrated oil of vitriol, with gleams of poetic picture here 
and there, such is the essence of the new paper on ‘Saxon Studies.” 
Mr. Hawthorne’s book, when these papers are collected, will be a 
great monument to the fecundity-causing influence which hatred 
generates in a delicate and somewhat cynical genius.—— Mr. 
Arnold, in answering fresh objections made to ‘Literature and 
Dogma,” seems to us to pass a very temperate and trustworthy 
judgment on the history of the formation of the New Testament 
Canon. Nothing can be more instructive than his comparison be- 
tween the accuracy with which Clemens Romanus cites the Septua- 
gint version of the 51st Psalm, and the vagueness and inexactitude 
of all those assumed quotations from the Gospels which are sup- 
posed to show that the Gospels, as we know them, were then already 
in existence, and were the recognised authorities of the Christian 
Church, But weare not at all sure that Mr. Arnold draws the correct 
inference from thiscomparison. It may of course be, as he thinks, 
that the early fathers quoted from an oral Gospel, or an early 
written Gospel which is not any one of the Gospels now preserved 
inourCanon, Butit may also be that, while they regarded the Old 
Testament as Scripture in the same sense in which our orthodox 
Christians regard the whole Bible, they had not yet come to look 
upon the text of the Gospels at all events, in the same light, but 
still regarded it in that more natural light in which it would not 
be thought necessary to quote it with perfect accuracy as a divine 
text, but merely to refer to it as showing how the prophecies of the 
old Covenant had been in the latter days fulfilled. This, we think, 
might account even better for some of the actual phenomena than 
the supposition that there were a great many floating versions of the 
Gospels, one theologian haying access to one of them and one to 
another. However, the result is pretty much the same in either 
view,—namely, that for half a century at least after the death of 
Christ we have no means of proving that the Gospels as we know 
them were in existence. ‘The philosophical stronghold of the 
new number of the Contemporary is Dr. Ward's very able paper on 
‘* Necessary Truth,” in reply to Mr. Stephen. We have indicated 
previously our belief that Dr. Ward has very much the best indeed 
of this controversy ; nor, indeed, can we conceive of any answer 
to his refutation of the general sceptical doctrine, that neither do 
our faculties testify to the existence of any necessary truth, nor 
nor does it much matter whether ihey do or no, because there is 
no reasonable ground for regarding them as trustworthy. Dr. 
Ward's reply is as follows :— 





‘Now, an obvious reply to such reasoning is always put forth by the 
philosophers who repudiate scepticism. We thus address sceptical 
philosophers: ‘Why, in every syllable you say, you are taking for 
granted the very fact which you deny. You are arguing; or, in other 
words, you are making use (in fact, very vigorous use) of your reasoning 


instrument of delusion? If you are sincere in saying that you entirely 
distrust your faculties, your only consistent course is profound and 
motionless intellectual inactivity.’ As far as I happen to know, this 


“ I ied by ex. 
| perience.’ (‘Lay Sermons,’ p. 359.) How can Mr. Huxley know, of 
even reasonably guess, that any one avouchment of memory was ever 
| even once ‘ verified by experience’? Because he trusts his present act 
| of memory. But why does he trust his present act of memory? Hg 
| answers, because he remembers that his past acts of memory have been 
| verified by experience. He trusts his present act of memory, becangg 
| he knows that the past avouchments of his memory have been verifieg 
| by experience ; and he knows that the past avouchments of his mem 
| have been verified by experience, because he trusts his present act of 
memory. The blind man leads the blind around a ‘circle’ incurably 
‘ vicious.’” 
That seems to us final as a reply to any one who suggests that 
neither do the human faculties impose peremptorily any belief on us, 
nor would it be reasonable to trust them even if they did. Dr, 
Ward makes us see that we couldn't trust them at all if they didn’t 
impose such beliefs on us, and that, as a matter of fact, even those 
persons do trust them who assert that they only trust them so far 
as to let them infect their minds with an otherwise universal dig. 
trust. We may remark, however, that we do not think Dr. Ward's 
paraphrase of a ‘‘necessary truth” as ‘‘a truth of which Omnipo. 
tence could not effect the reversal” a particularly happy one. It 
seems to us that we only know what Omnipotence cannot do 
through our knowledge of necessary truth, so that the explanation 
is like explaining ‘“‘2” by saying “‘x = 2,” and then adding that a 
good equivalent for ‘*2” is “x.” Indeed, to make the explanation 
correct at all, Dr. Ward should say that it is ‘a truth of which 
Omnipotence could not have effected the reversal,” because 
the language he uses would cover too much. Even Omnipotence 
could not make it untrue that Mr. Stephen wrote his previous 
article with the particular pen, in the particular place, and on 
the particular sheet of blue paper which he described to us, if he 
did so write it; but no one would call that a necessary truth, 
For our own parts, we do not see the possibility of explaining 
necessary truth further than by saying that it is truth of which 
the contradictory is absolutely rejected by our minds on an ade- 
quate consideration of the meaning of the terms. For the rest, we 
accept heartily Dr. Ward's very powerful bit of metaphysical 
exposition, 

We have already criticised at length the most important paper 
in the Fortnightly—the biography of Mr. Charles Austin, by Mr, 
Tollemache—but the number contains other papers of interest, 
particularly an account of the present position of the Irish Judges 
by Mr. G. Fottrell, a sketch of German Socialism by Mr. John 
P. Macdonell, and a review of Sir H. Maine’s ‘Early History of 
Institutions,”—the latter so full of suggestiveness as to make the 
reader regret that it is so short. We wish Mr. Cliffe Leslie would 
work out in the Fortnightly the evidence for the theory in which 
historic antiquarians seem now to believe, that the exclusion of 
women from property arose not out of the feudal system, but out 
of the practice of holding property in common among a tribe of 
kinsmen. As the woman could not marry into her own tribe, it 
was an object to forbid her carrying property out of it. Such 
an inquiry might probably explain the extraordinary varia- 
tion on Aryan customs introduced by the early Hindoo law- 
givers, who allowed a woman under certain circumstances to 
hold property—a deviation in itself from the central ideas of 
Hindooism—but decreed that such property must descend pre- 
ferentially to a daughter, thus creating—to use European terms— 
an entail in the female line. Mr. John Macdonnell confines him- 
self to an explanation of Karl Marx's ideas on Socialism, which, 
he says, are attaining a wide circulation in Germany, and we may 








retort has never been met by any rejoinder which possesses even the 
semblance of plausibility. The illustration to which I have myself 
commonly had recourse in assailing scepticism, has been the faculty, 
not of reasoning, but of memory. Thus I argue (I, 45) that on the 
sceptical view—not only all knowledge of necessary truths is rendered 
impossible, but (quite as thoroughly and effectively) all knowledge of 

experimental truths also, The physical scientist tells me that he has | 
just been witnessing a very important experiment. How do you know, | 
I ask him, how can you even guess, that you have witnessed any ex- 
periment of the kind? You reply, that you have the keenest and most 
articulate memory of the fact. Well, I do not doubt at all that you have 
that present impression, which you call a most clear and articulate | 
memory. But how do you know—how can you legimately even guess 

—that your present émpression corresponds with a past fuct? See what 
a tremendous assumption this is, which you, who call yourself a cautious | 
man of science, take for granted. You are so wonderfully made and | 
endowed—such is your bold assumption—that in every successive case | 
your clear and articulate impression and belief of something as past | 
corresponds with a past fact. At all events, do not take so vast a con- 
clusion for granted; give some kind of reason for your acceptance of it. 

eee ek Professor Huxley (quoted by me in I. 45, note) has fallen into 

a fallacy, which I could never have expected to find in so able a writer, 

and which a little reminds one indeed of what Englishmen call an Irish 

bull. He says that ‘the general trustworthiness of memory’ is one of 

those ‘ hypothetical assumptions, which cannot be proved or known with | 
that highest degree of certainty which is given by immediate conscious- 








| capitalists will swallow up the smaller one, as Aaron’s rod swallowed up 


add, in Russia and Spain, and which may be briefly summed up as 
follows. There is no source for the increase of wealth except labour. 
Consequently if the labourer were justly paid, all would belong to 
him. ‘The capitalist, however, though compelled to pay wages 
and replace the value of material, contrives, usually by over-work, 
to make the labourer produce something more, which we call 
profit and Karl Marx calls Mehrwerth. This belongs to the labourer, 
but the capitalist steals it, and grows rich virtually by obtaining 
unpaid-for labour. ‘This theft produces misfortune to the world, 
for the capitalist’s interest is to obtain more Mehrwerth, partly by 
increasing the hours of labour, partly by using machinery, which 
in Karl Marx’s judgment is, and can be, of no use to the labourer 
whatever, and therefore is rendering men more miserable than 
they otherwise would be. Ile pushes these ideas unhesitatingly 
to their extreme conclusions, and would for practical remedy 
make the State—that is, All—sole proprietor and sole controller of 
labour :— 


“Things will go from bad to worse. Misery will increase, fresh re- 
cruits will enlist in the reserve of industry. All the evils of which wo 
have spoken will exhibit themselves in an exaggerated degree; large 
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of Pharaoh’s priests. In the course of time things will become 
=ntolerable, and misery having created a large disciplined and discon- 
ed class of workmen, there will by and by grow up a community of 
e jabourers owning the earth and the means of production, availing 
os selves of all the expedients which science and industrial organisa- 
—— bestow, and using it all, not as now, for the aggrandisement of 
ae but for the common good and comfort of all that toil. The 
casbenteng of labour, or sponging system of production, will give place 
. scientific and beneficent form of co-operation.” 

It is not worth while in this country to answer these ideas, 
which, after all, only amount to this,—that a competent partner- 
society of labourers would rule labourers more for their own 
he capitalist does; but we have our oft-repeated 
—Does Carl Marx think that labourers made 
his book ‘“ Das Kapital”? If they did, what is his share in 
it? One labourer’s, or one hundred? If it is only 
one, what tempts ‘him to such extra labour; and if it is 
one hundred, how does he differ from a capitalist? Law can 
make a man work on inadequate pay, but it cannot make him think ; 
and universal, compulsory, equal co-operation must therefore 
either kill progress, as it did in Peru and Madras, or substi- 
tute for the capitalist the man of intelligence, who, we take it, is 
quite as hard a lord. Mr. Fottrell will not, we fear, soothe away 
the alarm of the Irish Bar. He not only supports Lord Cairns’s 
plans for the diminution of the Irish Judicial establishment, but 
says he uses a pruning-knife where a hatchet is required. He 
would use the hatchet also with a ruthlessness in which we can- 
not altogether follow him, cutting down not only the number of 
the Judges, which he proves to be preposterous by overwhelm- 
ing evidence, but also their salaries, till they bear the same 
proportion to the incomes of Irish barristers as those of 
English Judges to English leaders at the Bar. That proposition 
requires to be limited by the rider that a Judgeship should be an 
object of honourable ambition, and that a Judye should be placed 
above pecuniary cares. As to the number, however, Mr. Fottrell 
is unanswerable, and the following paragraph contains a general 
conclusion more than supported by his official statistics :— 

“The population of England in 1871 (the dato of the last census) 
stood in round numbers at twenty-two and three-quarter millions, 
while that of Ireland was returned at less than five and a half millions, 
so that, as regards population, England is to Ireland in the ratio of 
something over four toone. As regards wealth, she is to Ireland in the 
ratio of about eleven to one. We should therefore a priori infer that, 
in the absence of abnormal disturbing causes, both the quantity of law 
business and the number of the judicial staff would be somewhere be- 
tween four times and eleven times larger in the one country than in the 
other. Yet on checking our a priort inference by an examination of 
the actual facts and figures, we are brought face to face with this strange 
anomaly, that although the business performed by the English Judges 
is, as would have been expecte?, about five times as heavy as that 
which engages the attention of their Irish brethren, yet the judicial 
staff in England, so far from being five times as numerous as in Ireland, 


the rods 


ship 
comfort than t 
query still to ask, 





is not four times as numerous, nor even anything like twice as numer- | 


ous, there being for all England only twenty-four Judges of first instance, 
viz., eighteen in Common Law, four in Equity, one in Admiralty, and 
one in Probate and Divorce; while there are in Ireland twenty judges 
of first instance, viz.,in Common Law twelve, in Equity six, in Ad- 
miralty one, and in Probate and Divorce one; the business of the 
Divorce Court in Ireland being, however, practically nil.” 

A difference of 500 per cent. in the amount of Court business in 
favour of England does not, however, reveal the whole truth. The 
Chamber business of the English Judges is seventy times that of 
the Judges in Ireland, the fact being, that to increase the appar- 
ent work the Irish Judges transfer to the full Court most of the 
business which in England is settled by a single Judge in 
Chambers. 


Fraser is not very interesting this month, but Mr. Fellowes 
issues another of liis warnings to New Zealand bondholders, which 
seem almost unanswerable, but to which nobody will listen; and 
there is a most thoughtful and able paper on the condition of 
Egypt, where Ismail Pasha is striving to build up a new Empire 
which may survive the destruction of Turkey. His efforts as yet 
have only produced an appearance of civilisation, and have met 
with no real response from the people of the country, who only 
obey, and would obey a destructive or fanatic Pasha just as 
readily as a reforming one. His attempts to suppress the slave 
trade have irritated his most powerful subjects without suppress- 
ing slavery, and a new Pasha might make a clean sweep of the 
debt, which now begins to weigh upon his resources. ‘The 
sketches of ‘German Home Life” are continued, and are as full 
of flavour and bitterness as ever; and there is a valuable sug- 
gestion in “The Dangers of the Sea,” the substitution of pontoon 
rafts in passenger ships for the boats which are never ready in 
dangerous emergencies. 


_ The preachiness and prosiness into which Blackwood has relapsed 
since the accession of its political friends to power are mercilessly 


| 





displayed in the current number. The article on ‘‘ The Prospects 
of the Session” is so dull in its pompous and patronising praise 
of the powers that be and the potentialities of their performance, 
that even the touch of comicality in the mental attitude of the 
writer, when he puts the Liberal party in the corner and lectures 
them in big-bow-wow style, cannot reconcile us to it. A heavy 
attempt at quizzing Lord Hartington is very well, that is, it would 
be, if it were cleverly done; but a coarse comparison of Mr. 
Bright to a worn-out actor who takes pathetic farewells of the 
public, and then turns up with the clown’s formula, ‘‘ Here we are 
again!” is hardly in harmony with the ultra-genteel style of the 
article, and especially with the assertions that ‘‘we [the writer] 
reverence the modesty of language,” and that ‘after all, some 
courtesy is due to political opponents.” There is an amusing 
passage in Miss <Austen’s ‘Sense and Sensibility,” about 
the different meanings attached by different people to 
‘‘a competency.” The interpretations of ‘‘ courtesy” would 
seem to be as various. Blackwood thinks it means charging 





| the Liberal party with loudly proclaiming “ the right to talk un- 
| limited nonsense.” An able, but over-eulogistic review of ‘‘ Lord 
Lytton’s Speeches” exalts his political abilities as unduly as his 
| literary capacity has been exalted in the same and other quarters. 
Lord Lytton was neither a writer of high genius nor a great states- 
man, and the surest way for his injudiciously vehement admirers to 
depreciate him in the opinion of the future is by endeavouring to 
| force the public to accept him as either or both. Lord Lytton 
himself could hardly have beaten, in the grandiloquent common- 
place into which he too frequently strayed, the résumé of his 
| political creed with which the writer of this article (‘«to be con- 
| tinued”) concludes the first instalment, ‘ the creed of a politician 
who is progressive, but not destructive, who advances, not for the 
}mere sake of movement, but for improvement’s sake, or who 
| stands still not for the mere sake of obstructing, but because pro- 
_ gress in a given direction at a given time appears to be inexpedient.” 
‘‘Mais” (to quote poor Grenier), ‘c'est du catéchisme, ga!” 
A description of the province of Zanskar in the present instal- 
ment of ‘The Abode of Snow ” is one of the most interesting chapters 
of travel we have ever read, and quite the most interesting section 
of this serial work. The author is so full of the dreary grandeur 
of his subject, so puzzled by the problems of human life under 
the circumstances which he has been investigating, that he departs 
from the somewhat curt, unexpansive style of his earlier chapters, 
and writes frankly out of the fullness of his thoughts, and the 
suggestions of the awfully grand and beautiful scenes he has 
passed through, where creation is at its divinest height of 
grandeur, and humanity has but one phrase wherein to address 
its Maker,—‘‘O God! the jewel in the lotus. Amen!” The 
author quotes Koeppen’s description of the universality and effi- 
cacy of this formula, but his own illustrations of them are more 
striking. After all, does it not amount to ‘‘Our Father, who art 
in heaven,” said by his more helpless children? ‘ Andromache 
—the Daughters of Priam,” is a very delightful study of the 
heroines of mythology and classical romance, according to Homer, 
Euripides, and Racine. This is the complement of the article in 
the July (1874) number, and we hope they are both to be pre- 
served in permanent book form. The writer's interpretation of 
the story of Cassandra and the comparison which he draws be- 
tween it and that of Polyxena are very striking. For quiet 
humour and true pathos, for the kind of writing which makes 
one laugh out loud suddenly, no matter who may be pre- 
sent and liable to be politely astonished, and a little after 
makes one feel a great lump in one’s throat, and a 
throb of one’s heart, half-angry, half-sorrowful, there has 
been nothing for a long time to equal “A Dog Without a 
Tail.” It would be difficult to praise this story too highly for its 
humour, its quaintness, and its pathos, but we are bound also to 
say that it contains an incident which never ought to have found 
its way into print, and which no explanatory or deprecatory re- 
marks by the writer can excuse. We do not believe that so 
ingenious and clever a story-teller could have been reduced by the 
exigencies of the case to account for the cutting-off of Muffino’s 
tail, to the expedient of making the dog spring at a priest 
‘“‘engaged in some duty at the high altar,” and seize the conse- 
crated Host in his teeth. There are limits imposed by good taste 
on artistic imagination, and the writer of this story was bound to 
keep within them, even by the restrictions of good-sense. What 
class among his read«rs does he hope to please by a recital which 
must be horrible to many thousands of his fellow-countrymen ? 
How can he expect, by declaring that he means no special irrever- 
ence, to be acquitted of a grave want of reverence for the laws of 
common propriety and observance ? 
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"Dean Stanle »y’s verses in Macmillan upon the recovery of Prince 
Leopold are better than most perfunctory poetry, but the last 
two lines are very clumsy :— 

‘‘And from thy hard-wrought happiness 
Thou wilt the world around thee bless,” 


is as “‘hard-wrought” a rhyme as one would not desire to see. 
Mr. Pattison, in an article on “Milton,” refutes Keble’s judgment 


of the poet, and inclines to ascribe it, while protesting that he | 


doesn’t, to theological prejudice. The essay is an interesting one, 
and the author gracefully avails himself of the appropriate oppor- 
tunity of paying a high compliment to Mr. Masson upon his 
‘Life of Milton.” Mr, Fleay’s essay on the ‘ Motive of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” which is a spirited defence of his 
morality, is very ingenious. His reduction of the incriminated 


sonnets (1-125) to prose, and placing of them in juxtaposition as | 


a pitce justificutive, after he has expounded his theory of their 
application to Lord Southampton, during the period of their 
clouded but ardent friendship, are happy expedients, and the ex- 
planation is not only more acceptable, but much more natural and 
probable than any of the hypotheses which it opposes. Mr. 
Stapleton’s ‘+ Political Reminiscences,” 


and Mr. Sutherland | | Webb (Mrs, J. B.), Pilgrims of New England, feap $vo...... 


a 
| Jonson (Ben.) Works of; Notes & Biog. Memoir by Gifford, 9 v. (Bickers ¢ 
Keble (J.), Letters of Spiritual Counsel & Guidance, ed. by Wilson (Parkes oS) 1059 
Laycock (S.), Lancashire Poems, Tales, and Recitations, feap 8vo (J. Heyweea, 6 
Leach (C. W.), A Tabulated Latin Accidence, cr 8v0 ...........8 (Simpkin & Coy M6 
Lectures on Literature and Art, 12mo. oocecee( Ml McGee iB 
Left to Our Father, lémo ... ts “(Gardner 
Liverpool and Manchester, Medical ‘and Surgical Reports, » 8vo (Cornish 0 
| Loose Leaves Gathered Up, 8V0..........ccccrsescosessoorcoseesesscesssesoscesere ..(Coo » & 
Macready's Reminiscences, Selections from his Diaries and Letters (Maemi illan) R4 
Manning (Abp.), Internal Mis-ioa of the Holy Ghost, cr 8vo...(Burns & Oates) 0 
Mapother (E. D.), Lectures on Skin Diseases, 12mo... eee +eeeee(Fannin) po 
Marshall (E.), Three Little Brothers, 18mo.......... ..(Nisbet) = 
Mixture for Low Spirits,—Witty Sayings, &c., 16mo ... -»..(Tegg) i. 
Moberly (Bp. G.), Sayings of the Great Forty Days, cr 8vo .(Rivingtons) a 
Morris (W.), The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems (Ellis & White) 30 



























| Our Ruthless Enemy, a Tale for the People, cr 8vo....... (Tw ) 
Piain or Ringlets, by Author of Handley Cross, illus., | ( bury & Co.) if 
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| Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, vol 2—Marmion, fcap 8V0 ...........0.e0000 (Black) 16 
| Scholefield (Prof.), Daily Readings for Holy Seasons, —Passion WwW evk (Seeley) 2/9 
| Simpson (E.), Dramatic Unities of the Present Day, 12m0,.......0+000 (Trubner) 26 


Smart (H.), Two Kisses, 3 vols cr 8vo ..,... seteeeereeesacsereeess (Bentley & Son) 31/6 
Spencer (1), Essays, Scientific, Political, &c., vol! er 8v0 ~ illiams & Norgate) 7/¢ 
Tabby's White Hyacinth, or Easter Offerings, lémo. . (Masters) 2 
Toscani (G.), Italian Reading Course, 12mo.. ...(Erubuer) 46 
Ward (2), Treatise of Rights and Duties of Be --(Quaritch) 7/6 
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..(Ward & Lock) 1 
| Wilber: orce (Bp. S.), Words of Counsel on Difficulties of the Day (Parker & Co.) 7/6 
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Edwards's article on ‘The Brussels Conference ant the Laws of | Williams, Commentary on Gospel Narrative,—Our Lord's Passion (Rivingtons) 5/0 


War,” are well worth reading. 'The former has 
mal and minatory tag, and the latter is opposed - the action of | 
the Government in refusing the concurrence of England. We 
have not seen tle case as against that decision so well stated. 


In Cornhill, besides the astronomical spécialité, this time, * ‘The 
Sun’s Surroundings and the Coming Eclipse,” we have one of 
those odd chapters of European history which are also a feature, 
though a rarer one, of the magazine. Now it is “‘The Siege of 
Florence,” and it is powerfully and minutely told. An erudite 
article on the ‘ Disposal of the Dead,” andasecond essay on Shelley, 
which contains nothing new, and is almost rhapsodically eulogistic 
of “this illustrious friend of humanity,” but not likely to convince 
anybody that atheism and ‘ practical Christianity’ are convertible 
terms, are among the notable contents of this number. We 
are always sorry when Miss Thackeray fails to fulfil our ideal 
of her powers, or falls short of the standard she has hitherto 





reached. She is doing so,in her present work. ‘‘Miss Angel” is 
not a successful revival ; and itis unsuccessful mainly because it is 
overdone, not only by the exaggeration of pictorial effects, but by 
the introduction of anecdotes, many of them much over-worked | 
already. It is a severe comparison, perhaps, but it naturally 
suggests itself,—we mean the comparison between ‘The Vir- 
ginians” as a resuscitation of old-world society, in which person- 
ages well known to fame play their parts, and “‘ Miss Angel.” The 
one is resurrection, the other is the movement of galvanised death. 


Erratum.—In the first line of thé first of the “ Two Sonnets” on the 
“Introduction to Lohengriin,” in our last issue, for “ wily” read “ inly.” 
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RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth's Climate. By 
JAMES CROLL, of H.M.’s Geological Survey. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. 
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de Lundi.” With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 
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a _ ‘ . > | . 
LADY HETTY: a Story of Scottish and 
Australian Life. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“One of the most genial stories we have lately met with. Humour and wit are 
blended with the author's shrewd observations, and there is not a lay figure in the 
story.”"—Athenwum. 

“ Exhibits much quaint humour, a thorough insight into the crannies and twists 
of the Scottish character, and much cleverness in the dashing-off of short bits of 





} des nee! iption.”—Scotsman. 


‘Lady Hetty’ is a prose poem. It is an idyll of Scottish life in two hemispheres 
enriched and deepened by tragic and comic touches, and having throughout the 
merit of strict fidelity to nature. Humour in all its phases, grim and gay, is the 
dominant feature...... It is a tragedy of palaces and hovels, and the manse between ; 
but it is lightened by many gleams of sunshine, and the catastrophe is ennobled by 
the oft-told triumph of moral victory in self-sacrifice."—G/lasgow Herald. 
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ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
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OR Wedding and Birthday Presents 

pothing could be better selected than OLEO- 

GRAPHS. Beautifully Framed, from One to Ten 
Guineas. 





EO. REES. 
G LEOGRAPHS. 
5s each. 
EO. REES. 
G LEOGRAPHS. 
10s each. 
EO. REES. 
G LEOGRAPHS. 
15s each. 
EO. REES. 
(It LEOGRAPHS. 
; 20s each. 
Gy” REES. 
LEOGRAPHS. 
30s each. 
‘NEO. REES. 
G LEOGRAPHS. 
£2 each. 





T has always been a subject of the pro- 
foundest regret that the finest work of the painter's 
brush must perish, OLEOGRAPH’ is certainly the 
only means by which we can retain & faithful copy of 
the original paintings. 
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je. and all parts 
) ces of the World. 
a. Suit any Climate, 
— and never fade. 
RY GRAVINGS. Landscer's, 
— GS. from 2s to 
nav ines. 2 Guineas each. 
1 GRAVINGS. Ansdell’s. 
qo onavin GS. Millais’s. 
NGRAVIN GS. Frith’s. 
Tissot’s. 


| a AVINGS. 





Fe" ES. Gold Alhambra, 
PPEAMEs. 1s 6d, 2s, 2s 6d, 
FR ES. 3s per foot. 
FPRAMEs. Neat Gold 
FRAMES. Frames, 
FrRAMeEs. from 8d. 
FRAMEs. per foot. 


CATALOGUES, 3 STAMPS. 


ADIES’ CLUB, 9 Berners Street, W. 

Established 1869. Subscription, 30s; no entrance 

fee before March 31. Students admitted for one year 

at £1. Tariff moderate—For particulars, apply to 

SECRETARY. 

I EPTON SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS. Two of £45 and one of £30 a 

year, tenable for Three Years. The Examination will 

be held on July 27 and 28. For Information apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


(\HI COLLEGE.— 





HELTENHAM 

J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election second week in May. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
N ALVERN COLLEGE— 

This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 
MENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There 
is also a Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 
Boys. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of bis 
staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £99. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Masier, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

The next Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of 
May next. 

N ISS CASSAL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
A 3 College-Villas Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
The 








The EASTER TERM will end April 15th. 
SUMMER TERM will begin May 5th. 

Reference may be made to Rev. D. Sadler, Rosslyn 
Manse, Hampstead; Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hamp- 
tead; and to the following Professors—F. S. Barff, 
M.A., Ch. Coll , Camb., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Academy; F. Althaus, Ph.D. Professor of 
German in University College, London; Ch. Cassal, 
LL.D., Professor of French in University College, 
London. 

Arrangements made for Junior Pupils. 





N ERMAN Y.—CASSEL.— HIGH- 

CLASS EDUCATION at the ROYAL COL- 
LEGES (attended by the Sons of the Crown Prince of 
Germany), with careful private tuition, and a refined 
English home. ‘Thorough French and German en- 
sured. Resident French and German graduate. 
Delightful neighbourhood of Wilhelmshihe, the Aue 
Park, and the river Fulda. Terms, 70 and 80 guineas. 
Full prospectus, with distinguished references, on ap- 
plication to Dr. SAURE, M.A., who will be in London 
during the Easter holidays. 


HE ROLL CALL, by Miss Thompson. 

—This Picture, together with a large Collection 

of Water-colour Drawings, NOW ON VIEW at the 

Gallery of the Society of French Artists, No. 168 New 

Bond Street, 10 a.m. to6 p.m. Admission (including 
catalogue) One Shilling. 

SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manvfactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 





Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


ry INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 


spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who 
use the “ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. Manutfac- 
tured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self- 
fitting (and'es, and Sole Manufacturers of the 
“ LYNCHOPHYLAX ” or “CANDLE GUARD,” 
preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold by Chemists, 
Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


[ [PRACT R ES, CLEANLINESS, 

ECONOMY, and SAFETY. by using the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE 
CANDLES, which require neither paper nor scraping, 
but are made in all sizes and sold everywhere. Whole- 
sale only of J. C. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX™ 
* CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. Sold everywhere. 








(j*°. REES begs to draw the attention 
of 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
to his 
CHEAP JOB LOTS OF OLEOGRAPHS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
115 STRAND, & 41, 42, 43, RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





nearest Vendor on application. 
| At this Season COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
| INFLUENZA are speedily cured by the use of 
| @PENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
| Sold by all Chemists. 
HITE and SOUND TEETH 
| indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
| health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
| ROWLANDS’' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a peurl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
| cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrauce to the breath, 
| Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


ISUSE the ATHANASIAN 


CREED. 
A PRIZE OF FIFTY POUNDS 

will be given by James Heywoop, Esq., F.R.S., of 
London, for the BEST ESSAY (a moderate pamphiet 
size), showing the Expediency of an Address by the 
House of Commons to the Queen in favour of such a 
Rubrica] Revision of the Services of the State Church 
as will abrogate the threat of Everlasting Perdition to 
those of her Majesty's subjects who do not agree with 
‘the Doctrines contained in the Athanasian Creed. 

The Essays to be sent before the Ist of May, 1875. 
The name, &c., of the writer to be sent with the Essay 
in a separate sealed envelope, which will not be opened 
till the award is made. 

The following gentlemen have been chosen as the 
Judges: —L. M. ASPLAND, Esq., LL.D., and H. A. 
Brigut, Esq, M.A. No award will be made unless 
the Judges are satisfied with the merits of one essay. 

All Essays to be sent to the Rev. R. Spears, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


| ISESTABLISH MENT. — NEXT 
ij MONDAY, J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, Esq. 
late Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Oxford, will deliver a LECTURE at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, on the following 
SUBJECT:—“To what extent has the English 
Establishment satisfied the objects of those who 
founded it?” 
Dr. LUSH, M_P., will take the Chair at Seven o'clock. 
No Tickets required. 
ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA. 
TION.—On Tuesday Evening, March 16, Mr. 
SUBRAHMANYAM, of Madras, will givean ADDRESS 
on HINDU HOMES, at the Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi. Right Honourable Lord NAPIER and 
ETTRICK, Kt., will take the Chairat8 p.m. Admis- 
sion free. 
| AILWAY PASSENGER TAX.—A 
PUBLIC MEETING of RAILWAY SHARE- 
HOLDERS and others desirous to promote the Aboli- 
tion of the Passenger Duty will be held at the City 
Terminus Hotel, in Cannon Street, London, on TUES- 
DAY, the 16th March. The chair will be taken by Lord 
HOUGHTON at 1 o'clock. 
} Hon. 
Secs. 


ANTONIO BRADY, 
HENRY S. ELLIS, 

Passenger Duty Repeal Association, 110 Cannon Street, 
HI J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
ea to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 

of the Regent-street Premises, London. 
OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 

evaporable. 

OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 

DRA WING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS' UNIFORMS. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 

Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 

BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 


of 














tion, and quotations may be had on application to | 


effectually | 


and J. FLELD, Lambeth, London, | 
or | ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a Catalogue 


are; 4» OHN 


RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 
| Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
| Jackets exquisitely shaped. 


| a . v 
OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
| especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for econo- 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow | mising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of 


heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 





...from 4s 6d to £6 10s 
from £1 108 to £100 
Coal-boxes .........ccccccrssrsersessseee from 2s 4d to £10 


| . x 

OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S&S. 

BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zinc-lined,. from 5s 3d; 
| Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
| from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 

highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 

imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 
| also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
| iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 


| ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 


Fireirons, per set 
Chimney-pieces... 






rooms. 

| only one pound per hour. 

Black Register Stoves ............ from 9s to £15 188 
| Bright Steel do. .........0.000 ...from £3 12s to £36 
| Bronzed or Black Fenders .,..from 3s 9d to £10 2s 
Steel and Ormolu do. ...... from £2 10s to £20 15a 
! 

| 


containing upwards of 850 Ulustrations of his unri- 


Name and address of | vyalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 


| large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 

1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
| and i Newman Yard, London, W. ‘The cost of deliver- 
|ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
| Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 

TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
| rate. 


BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior by 
| ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Stepa), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 


govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and | 


by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flayoured beverage which may 
save us mapy heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 


cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution | 


may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.”—See 
article in the Civil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


Lf pita eon? desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN S&S. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 

Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, pa ay cone pleasing fragrance 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 

ANGEL ae, - . oil» Naame STREET, 


ondon, E.C. 





CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S, 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


| 
NoTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile | 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “* Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a@ competent International Jury. 


RY’S ACAS | 








CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 


the world. 
NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 0z. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 

















LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

| GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

13 St James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... tab os kao os wee £255,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 





assuring... eee eee ove oe £332,931 
| The New Annual Premiums were ... « £10,781 
| The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 
| was on ° «ee £323,87, 


| The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to ons eco ooo one «+» £5,861,666 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specflied age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 








risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 


| The Next Division of Prorits will take place in 
| January, 1877, and Persons who effect New POLICIES 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
| Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
| later Entrants. 
| REPORT, 1874. 
| The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
| Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 
| to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
| Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

ENNINGTON and CO’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exbaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO., 

Buildings, London, E.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all — of the world. 
% GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | JuN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
p Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest........ jueneie . £450,283 
Accumulated Funds .,.....cccscsecseeee £3,024, 108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874] 


b OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 

—These remedies have maintained their posi- 
tion in the world’s estimation, from the fact that their 
preparation and manufacture have been the result of 
much anxious thought and extreme care,so that in deal- 
ing with disease, tbe most valuable qualities of the vege- 
table products of which they are composed are rendered 
perfectly certain of being assimilated in the blood, and 
are thus brought into contact with diseased products. 
The blood therefore is primarily acted on by these 
remedies, and it is from this fact that they are so ex- 
tremely valuable in congestion of the liver, lungs, and 
kidneys. Gout, rheumatism, sciatica, and lumbago, 
and all neuralgic complaints are capable of being 


3 Royal Exchange 














greatly relieved by the judicious use of them. 


HE “ORIGIN and HISTOR 
Bp, Weduron LED, Stk Sad Say 
ontnis i5,De, apes’ sesved, tnd conctalias maa 
—- is entirely different from that of the Fint 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s 6d, 
HE ORIGIN and HISTORY 
IRISH 


q NAMES of PLACES. Fir Series, 
Third Edition. " 

“ We can heartily recommend Mr. Joyce's 
interesting and instructive to all who — ke 
study -y language and nomenclature, whether they 
boast of any special Irish scholarship or NOt." —Satup, 
day Review. 4 

_ “ His arrangement is so admirable, and his explang. 
tions are so lucid, that his book never becomes dall* 
—Athenvum. 

Dublin: M‘GLASHAN and GILL, 50 Upper Sackville 
Street. London: WHITTAKER and Go. SiupEy, 
MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: JOHN Menzirg, 


rPHE NEW PAUPER INFIRMARIgS 
and CASUAL WARDS. By a L 
GUARDIAN. Price 4d. d — 
“He gives some most startling information”, 
South London Press. ¥i — 
F. NonGate, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


OHN HULLAH’S NEW SONG 
eJ ANGELS of the EARTH. Written by Mig 
BURNSIDE. 3s; post free 18 stamps. 


JHEN the SHIP COMES HOME 
New Song. Music by Miss LINDSAY (ir, 
J. W. Bliss), 4s ; post free 24stamps. As & piano solo, 
by B. Richards, 3s; post free 18 stamps. “ Bids fair 
to become a second ‘ Far Away.’ "—Brighton Times,—— 
“ The air is very sweet and simple.”"—Norwich M 
** By reason of its inherent beauty is sure to beat. 
tractive.”—Shefield Telegraph. “Is very effective," 
Bolton Guardian, ——“ Will become a great success,"— 
Western Mail. “Is sure to inspire sympathy."— 
Orchestra._—* It appeals powerfully to the feelings” 


—Dorset Chronicle. 
HERE I WOULD BE. So 
Issued this day. Composed by Miss M. LIND 
SAY (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss). “It is interesting, 
and the originality no one can doubt.”"— Vide Scotsmaa, 
—“‘Another triumph for Miss Lindsay."—Vig 
Brighton Gazelte, 33; post free for 18 stamps. Also 
by the same popular composer, ‘“‘ When the Ship Comes 
Home,” &c., 4s. Ditto, piano solo, by Brinley Richards, 
3s. Each post free at half-price in stamps. 
London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks and Oo, 
Order everywhere. 
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OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


OXFORD STREBT (76, 77, and 78), WEst- 
END; and MANSION- House BUILDINGS, 
PouLtry, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-Rooms: Tae 
RoyaL CuTLeERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
empty Traveliing-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


(QONSUMPTION, - 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 


Pp» CREATIC “MULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Originaland 
Genuine prepared only by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S ‘s 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
1T wili promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In Jarge bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 


188 STRAND. 














ECONOMICAL 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 





124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 


FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ah x 
TILED 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Oveus are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 


The various sizes suited to ditérent 
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_ 
gIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


ourth aul Revised Edition, with Illustrations, Svo, 14s. 


F 

The GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the 
ANTIQUITY of MAN. Withan Outline of Glacial 
Post-tertiary Geology. and Remarks on the Origin 
of Species, with Special Reference to Man's First 
Appearance on the Earth. By Sir CHARLES 

LYELL, Bart., F.R.S 
f ten years has now elapsed since the 
3 eton of the Third Edition of this work. A new 
Piition has long been called for, and I have therefore 
a fully revised it, and introduced such new matter 
po o me necessary to bring it up to the present 


ed t r 
cna our knowledge.—Author's Preface. 


IT. 
The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
considered as Illustrative of Geology. 11th Edition. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s each. 

“In this last edition Sir Charles Lyell has set the 
seal of his matured experience and convictions upon a 
work which has fer years held the position of a classic 
in the literature of science. Encyclopedic in its scope, 
and exhaustive in its treatment, the ‘Principles of 
Geology’ may be looked upon with pride, not only as 
a representative of English science, but as without a 
rival of its kind anywhere.”—Saturday Review. 


Til. 


The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. 10th Thousand. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 9s. 

“Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological 
student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young 
beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 
manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should 
yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts and 

rinciples of the science. Now they have it.”"— 

raminer, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Lady Superior. By Eliza 
F. PottarD, Author of ** Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 
“A story of entrancing interest. The plot is wonder- 
fully conceived, and executed with equal skill. The 
characters are true to life."—Joln Bull. 


Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. 


John Dorrien. By Julia 
KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“We have read ‘John Dorrien’ from beginning to 
end with great pleasure.”— Atheneum. 
“A capital book. The story is admirably told, and 
the characters are skilfully developed.” —Standard. 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 
J. MacKENNA, Author of “ Off Parade.” 3 vols 

“This story is ingeniously contrived and carefully 

constructed, and abounds in stirring incidents, striking 
scenes, and effective situations."—/all Mall Gazette. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 
Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 
“A brilliant and well-merited success.”"—Post. 
“A book that one reads through with decided 
interest and pleasure.”—Academy. 


Zeticia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 
— BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel, by the Author of “ Lady Audley's 
cret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


Se 
A STRANGE WORLD. 














: Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt sides, 3s 6d. 
IGNS BEFORE DEATH: a Record 
h) of Strange Apparitions, Remarkable Dreams, &c. 
A NEW EDITION, enlarged and carefully corrected. 
ndon: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 
OEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By 
AZ the Rev. C. H. Hoots, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Oxford : THOS. SHRIMPTON and Son. 
" ‘ Just published. 
HE OFFICIAL HANDOOK of NEW 
ZEALAND. Edited by the Hon. JuLivs VOGEL, 
CO.M.G. Illustrated with Two Maps, Seven Photo- 
raphs, and Twenty five Wood Engravings. Price 
ighteenpence. 

Printed and published for the Government of New 
Zealand by Messrs. WYMAN and Sons, Great Queen 
Street, and on sale at Messrs. W. H. SMITH and Son's 
Railway Bookstalls ; or may be purchased from Messrs. 
STREET, 30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.C.; 
and also of Enwarp STANFORD, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


” IMES” NEWSPAPER. — FOR 
Ma; SALE, the “TIMES” from October, 1854, to 
a arch, 1863; complete in 34 Volumes, boards. The 
Tst five Volumes with Advertisements. 
Apply to F. STORR, Eeq., Marlborough. 











NEW STREET THROUGH NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


EDWARD STANFORD 


Begs to announce that his Premises, Nos. 6, 7, an1 8 Charing Cros; having been required for 
New Street to the Victoria Embankment, he has 


REMOVED TO NO. 55 CHARING CROSS. 


The following DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES may be had Gratis on application, or by Post on receipt of stamp 
(excepting those to which prices are specially affixed). 





GENERAL CATALOGUE of ATLASES, MAPS, ; ADMIRALTY CHARTS.—Catalogue of CnHARTs, 
DIAGRAMS, &c., published or sold by Eowanp PLANS, VIEWS, and SAILING DIRgCTIONS, &c., pub- 
STANFORD. New Edition. lished by order of the Lords Commissioners of 


SPECIAL LIST of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. selected a oe Se Se Se 
from the Publications of Eowarp STANFORD, per post, os od, 
poets those formerly published by Varty and INDIA.—Catalogue of the Mrs of the British Posses- 
ox. sions in India and other parts of Asia, with con- 
MAPS of LONDON and its ENVIRONS. os to the year 1874. Published by order of 
ORDNANCE SURVEY.—Catalogue of the MAPS awe Unpey’s Sesreteny of Sate Ser Eadie & 
PLANS, and other Publications of the Ordnance Council. Post free for Four Penny Stamps. 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, with 5 Maps. e . . 
Also a List of the Maps, Plans, &c., published by | ~~ List of Books Published by Epnwarnp 
the Topographical and Statistical Department of | WEARGORD. 
Cp War Tales, Fetesaes ger post, 96, BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS —Srawrorn's 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE ORDNANCE SURVEY | Tourtst’s CATALOGUE, containing a List, eaneyee- 


CATALOGUE, containing the New Publications | tive of Publisher, of all the best Books aud Maps 
to February, 1875. | suitable for the British or Continental Traveller. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s, 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


First Series: The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 


VOL. IL. 
CONTENTS: —The Principles of Certitude—From the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force—Force ana 
Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling and Motion—Appendix. 


The THIRD EDITION of VOL. L, price 12s, is now ready. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





On this day is published, 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST 


ENTITLED 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1874. 


In Continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants 
and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of England 
and France, Appendices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c., the 
objects of the Supplement being to place in possession of its readers a Commercial History of 1874 worthy of 


preservation and adapted for reference. 
The price of the ECONOMIST of March 13th is 1s 4d; by post, Is 4d. 


OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 





TO CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES. 
SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
ISSUED MONTHLY—READ THE MARCH EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
IT CONTAINS MARKET PRICES, DIVIDENDS, REPORTS, &c. 

The above Investment Circular is a Safe Guide to Investors, containing every Information. 


Messrs. GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NA TALINE PEBBLE S” 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6a per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-0.0 , payable at Holborn Viaduct, 

Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 
venience, but an ornament. 

Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(Copy.] Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 

Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that 1 could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I bope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 
impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 

J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue 


SoLeE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
(153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 








CITY DEPOTS 468 FLEET STREET. 
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UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


COUNTRY ; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By HuGH JAmes Rosse, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford ; Chaplain to 
the English, French, and German Mining Companies of Linares; and formerly 
Acting Chaplain to ber Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 3s. 

“He analyses in a way no one else has done the Spanish character. He has 
looked beneath the surface, and has seen for himself some of their institutions. 
His sketch of domestic life in Spain is beyond praise...... We have rarely been able 
to recommend a book more cordially. It has not a dull page, and no one can rise from 
its perusal without learning more about Spain than he ever learnt by the most 
diligent perusal of political letters from that ill-fated country. For our author 
(whose style is good, method of arrangement lucid, and sympathies warm,) not 
only is:a keen observer of things below the surface, but has the rare art of impart- 
ing his information in a form alike pleasant and intelligible. The book deserves 
to be a great success."—John Bull, 


GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c, 3 vols., 31s 6d, [Second Edition, this day. 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘* The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘‘ The Love that Lived,” “Meg,” &. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 


*TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 2 


vols., price 21s. 
“A bright, vigorous, and healthy story, and decidedly above the average of 
books of this class. Being in two volumes, it commands the reader's unbroken 
attention to the very end.”—Standard. 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


2 vols., 21s. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET. 2 vols., 2Is, 


TWO STRIDES of DESTINY. By &. 


BROOKES-BUCKLBE, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A WOMAN to be WON: an Anglo-Indian 


Sketch. By ATHENE BRAMA. 2 vols., 21s. 


ALICE GODOLPHIN, and a LITTLE 


HEIRESS. By Mary NEVILLE, In 2 vols., 21s. 


SKYWARD and EARTHWARD. By Arthur 


Penrice. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 


318 6d. 


The RITUALIST’S PROGRESS: a Sketch 


of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, Member of the 
E.C.U., Vicar of 8. Alicia, Sloperton. By A. B. WILDERED, Parishioner. Feap, 
8vo, 28 6d, cloth. 


TOXIE: a Tale. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


8 vols., 31s Gd. 





In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 

OHN CONINGTON’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
e Edited by J. A. SYMONDS, M.LA., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir by H. J. SmirH, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Balliol College; 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 

London: LONGMANS, GREBN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, New Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

The J/ENEID of VIRGIL translated into English Verse by Professor 


CONINGTON. 





LATEST EDITION, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
| og ESSAYS, with Annotations. By Ricnarp 
WHATELY, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. A New Edition (being 
the Seventh). 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
a “THIRD EDITION, revised, in 8vo, price Sixpence. ; 
HE CHU‘CH in its RELATION to the STATE: an 
Address from the Religious Society of Friends. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
| ONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE.—See 
4 the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post, 43d) for Views—View of 
Port Adelaide Institute—Moated Mounds, with Illustrations—French Report on 
English Railways—Permeable and Impermeable Walis—Royal Academy Lectures 
on Architecture, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and ail Newsmen. 











SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SOW 
NEW WORKS. 


DEAN HOOK'S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, Bay. 


CROFT, and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIvEg of 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY :” and the FirTa Votume of the the 
Series. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Ih New 
8vo, 4s. ny 
The previous Volumes are sold thus:—Vol.L., 15s; Vol. IT., 15s; Vols, It. 
IV., 308; Vol. V., 158; Vols. VI. and VII., 30s: Vol. VIIL., 15s; and Vol, Ix, in 
The Second Series commences with the Sixth Volume. 


“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories. 
—Athenseum. 


PEACOOK’S WORKS. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAs 


LOVE PEACOCK. With a Preface by Lord HouGHTON, and edited by Herey 
COLz, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. . 


“Thomas Love Peacock is a name worthy of remembrance in our literature, ang 
his friends have done well to give the world this handsome edition of hig works, 
It is further enriched by an admirable preface from the pen of Lord Houghton, and 
by a biographical sketch by his grand-daughter. Lord Houghton’s estimate of 
Peacock and of his works is an excellent piece of true criticism, keen in ana} 
full of sympathy and fine discrimination. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Cole for 
giving us for the first time a complete edition of all the works of Peacock ina egg. 
venient form and elegant apparel." —Standard. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “Too Strange Not to be True,” &, Ip 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By the late JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. :— 
The LIVES of the WITS and HUMOURISTS: 


Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, «&c., &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, Roxburghe 
binding, with Portraits, price 12s 


The LIVES of the LATER WITS and HUMOURISTS: 
Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Charles Mathews, Coleridge, Douglas 
Jerrold, Albert Smith, Talleyrand, Charles Lamb, Rogers, Hi 
Thackeray, Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2s, 


The LIVES of the PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsbogough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. In 
crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price 6s. 


The LIVES of the STATESMEN: Burke and Chatham, 
In crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price 6s. 
“Mr. Timbs's notion of condensing the salient points and incidents in the 
lives of distinguished men, and presenting them by way of anecdote ia 
chronological order, is a very happy oue.”—.Voles and Queries, 





THREE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “BREEZIE LANGTON.” 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 


of “ Breezie Langton,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA.” 


Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


HArRwOOD, Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O'T.” 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooiug O't,” &c. 2vols.crown 8vo. [Next week. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Poe DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London— 
Founded 1841 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Just published, price 2s 6d; by post, 2s 8d; in limp 
cloth, with Lithograph Likeness, Map, Drawings, 
and Woodcuts. 


a Summary of his Writings, and Biographical Notices | 


This day is published. ss 
yNGLISH F REE-TRADE and 
F ls ‘4 FOREIGN PROTECTION: a Free-trade Prob- 

MEMOIR of the late Dr. O'BRIEN, | jem in connection with the SUGAR CONVENTION of 
4 Anglitan Bishop of Ossory, Ireland, &c. Giving | 1864. By WALLWYN P. B. SHEPHEARD, Esq. | 
CONTENTS :—Foreign Bounties on Exportation, their 


Now ready, at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Book- 
stalls, a New Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, 5s. 
MUGGLERS and FORESTERS. 
By Rosa MACKENZIE Kerrie. Also in the 
| press, uniform with the above :— 
FABIAN’S TOWER; and a New Work, UNDER the 





of his Contemporary Fellow-townsmen (the late Pro- | Nature and Injurious Operation upon the Home and | GRAND OLD HILLS, &e. 


vost Lloyd, “J. K. L..” G. W. Carr, and R. S. Graves, | Colonial Sugar Industries of Englaud stated and dis- 
M.P.), together with Records relating to their Town, | cussed. Also an Economic Remedy, consistent with | 


James WEIR, 289 Regent Street, W. 


This day is published, price Is. 


and hitherto Unpublished Extracts from the New Ross , the Interests of Producer and Consumer, proposed and | S INCE I WAS A STUD ENT: 
| NOK AS ‘ Ni: 


Corporation Books, by Rey. W. G. CARROLL, St. | vindicated on Principles of Free-trade. | 
(480RGE BELL and Son, York Street, Covent Garden, | 


Bride's, Dublin. 


Londou: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Paternoster | London; and GALT and Co., Corporation Street, 


Row. Dublin: Rosertson and Co., 3 Grafton Street. | Manchester. 


an Address delivered to the Students of St, 
Andrew's, under the auspices of the Literary Society of 
the University, on 6th March, 1875. By CHARLES 
| Scort, M.A., Advocate, Clerk of Justiciary. Published 


| Ik LAW relating to WORKS of Now ready, small crown 8vo, 3s 6d., new elegant cloth 
LITERATURE and ART; embracing the Law sarc nding, oF 48, giltedges. 
of Cop) right, the Law relating to oat the Law NVEN'T'S to be REMEMBERED in the 
relating to Contracts between Authors, Publishers. ‘4 HISTORY of ENGLAND; from the Pages of 
Printers, &c., und the law of Libel, with the Statutes re- Contemporary Chronicles or Modern Historians. By 
lating thereto, Forms of Agreements between Authors, | CHARLES SELBY. New and Improved Edition (the 
Publishers, &c., and Forms of Pleadings. By JoHN | 27th), with Additions bringing the Work down to the | 
Suok't, LL.D, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister- | present time. With Nine whole-page Woodcuts by 


ai-Law. Price 21s, cloth. : Anelay. N.B—A SCHOOL EDITION, without the | 
London: “ Law TIMES” Office, 10 Wellington Street, [llustrations, crown 8vo, cloth plain, 2s 6d. 
Strand. Loudon: Lockwoop and Co, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


by request. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


\ WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence 2 
Stamps. 
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March 13, 1875.] THE 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER the FIRST. 


LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER L., Emperor of 
‘All the Bussias. By ©. JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols. Svo. [Vow ready. 
MEMOIR of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALF. 
By 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALF: a Memoir. 
CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. [Vow ready. 

. LINES, EARLY HISTORY, HABITS and CUSTOMS, the 

GENERAL OOTORTS. the KHAN and his WIVES, RUSSIAN SLAVES, 

wORSIAN CAPTIVES, FESTIVITIES, EXECUTIONS, &c. 

CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By James Hutron, Author of “A Hundred Years Ago,” “ Mis- 
sionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 14. (Now ready. 

z YAPE to AUSTRALIA, across TASMANTA, a WEEK in the BLUE 

BOUND the C MOUNTAINS, the TRACKLESS WEST, &c. 

OVER LAND and SEA. A Log of Travel Round 
the World in 1873-74. By Antoun G. GUILLEMIN. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Full- 
page Illustrations and Vignette. {Now ready. 

DARWINISM on the DEVIL, PECULIAR PEOPLE, a GHOSTLY CONFERENCE, 

SPOTTING SPIRIT MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, &c. 
r ONDON;; or, Phases of Occult Life in the 
, , 
Metropolis, By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” 
“Dnorthodox,” and “Heterodox” London. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. [Now ready. 
«The contributions on astrology, phrenology, mesmerism, and spiritualism are of 
peculiar interest, and demand attention.”—Court Journal. 
G.L. M. STRAUSS’S NEW WORK on GERMANY. 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE the NEW GERMAN 
EMPIRE. By G. L. M Strauss. Containing Biographic Sketches of the 
Emperor of Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, Prince Frederick 
Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, Vogel von Falckenstein, Herwarth 
yon Bittenfeld, Giben, Werder, Steinmetz, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. [Now ready. 

The SILENT MEMBER, the TALKER, the ORATOR, the IRISH MEMBER, 

the INDEPENDENT MEMBER, &c. 
MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. By the 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 
«A series of sketches, taken on the spot, cbservantly and carefully. calculated to 
be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use.” —/’al! Mall Gazette. 
“Clever and bright and pungent.” —Observrer, 
ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. 

The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THoMAS Frost, Author of “ Half-Hours with the Early Explorers.” 
l vol. crown Svo, 6s. [Now ready. 

“We have to thank him for a most ageeeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
information. All who are interested in taeatrical matters should read it at once.” 

—EFra. 

“One of the most amusing books of the season.”—Guardian. 
CLOWNS, RIDERS, ACROBATS, the ASTLEYS, DUCROWS, COOKES, 
BATTYS, HENGLERS, SANGERS, &c. 
Now ready, uniform with ‘*The Old Showman ” in size and price. 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 


Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” 
* Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” “ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 


Just ready, uniform size and price with “Circus Life" and “ The Old Showman.” 
TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, the 
ORIGIN of SIGNS, &c. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES, GOING ABOUT DOING GOOD, “ FAULTS ” of 
or SAINTS, LIFE and PEACE, DEATH, HEAVEN, the SPIRITUAL 
&e. 


LONDON SERMONS. Ry the Kev. CHARLEs 


Mavrice Davies, D.D., late Fellow of the University of Durham, Author of 
“Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic’ London. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
TWO by TRICKS. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” “A Waiting Race,” “The Yellow 
Flag,” &c. 2 vols. 


FOR the OLD LOVE’S SAKE. By the Author of 


“Not Easily Jealous,” &c. In 3 vols. 


HEREDITARY BONDSMEN: or, Is It all in Vain? 


A New Novel. In 3 vols. 


LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dera Russet, 





NEW WORKS. 





JOURNAL of the 
GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM LY. 
the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Privy Council. 


REIGNS of KINGS 


7 By the late C. C. F. Greviiie, Clerk of 
: yerel _Edited by Henry Rexvs, Registrar of the 
Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes, 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. 


PATTISON, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s. 


Ny > mn 
DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 
Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Birch REYNARDSON. With Twelve 
Chromolithographs from Original Paintings by H. Alken. Medium 8vo, 2Is. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 
° ENGLAND; its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 17s, 


STUDIES from GENOESE HISTORY. By 


Colonel G, B. MALLESON, C.S.L, Guardian to His Highness the Mahardjd of 
Mysore. Crown 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


From State Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and Personal 
Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD, With Portraits and Fac-similes, Vols. 
I. and IL., 8vo, price 18s each, 


By Mark 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 


EDWARD the THIRD. By the Rev. W. 


WARBURTON, M.A., &c., H.M. Senior Inspector*of Schools, With Three 
Coloured Maps. Feap. Svo, 2s 6a. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER 
EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. C. Mentvate, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 
8vo, price £2 ds. 


DAVID HUME’S PHILOSOPHICAL 


WORKS. Newly edited, with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. 
GREEN, M.A., and the Rev, T. H. Grost, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo, price 56s. 


GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM § and 
INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES. By Auguste Comte. Translated by J. H. 
BripGes, M.B., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vyo, 21s. 


The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMIC PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Henry DUNNING Macieop, M.A, Trin. Coll, Cam. Second 
Edition. Vol. LL, Part 1. (completing Pure Economics). 8vo, price 12s, 


The PHILOSOPHY of MODERN HUMBUG. 


8vo, price 7s 6d. 


the 


8 vols. post 


THREE ESSAYS on 


the Utility of Religion; Theism. 
8vo, price 1Us 6d, 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 


Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By JoHn Stuart Muu. Vol. IV, 
completing the Work. 8vo. (Jn May. 


The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. By 
T. W. ALLres, M.A., Oxon. Part IIL, 8vo, 12s. 


*.* This volume deals specially with the intellectual conflict between the 
Christian Church and its opponents from CLAUDIUS to CONSTANTINE, 


FASTING COMMUNION, how Binding in 


England by the Canons. By the Rey. ll. T. Kingpon, M.A. Second Edition, 
8vo, price 10s éd. [On Thursday next, 


KELIGION. Nature; 


By JoHN STUART MILL. Second Edition. 





Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “The Miner's Oath,” &c. In 3 vols. 
PHILIP DARRELL: a Romance of English Home 


Life. By ALBERT E. Rowcrorr. In 3 vols. 


RESTLESS HUMAN HEARTS. 


JEFFERIES, Author of “ The Scarlet Shawl,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNSTABLE as WATER. By Francis Davinsoy. 


By Ricuarp 


ADDRESS. 


8vo, 


Dr. TYNDALL’S BELFAST 
Eighth Thousand, with a New Preface and the Manchester Address, 
price 4s 6d. 


FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and 
other SUBJECTS. By the late Sir Henny HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his Son, 
the Rey. Faancis J, HOLLAND, 8vo, 1 





2 vols. 
WINNING the BATTLE. By Gasniet Trorsury. 


GUNILDA; or, SKETCHES of LIFE in a COUNTRY 
TOWN. By Mistress FANNY MARTYN. In 1 vol. | 

NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetstey Beavcuamp, | 
Author of “Grantley Grange,” &c. 3 vols. 


SCATTERED SOULS. By Dovaias Henry. 2 vols. | 


| 


STRONG as DEATH. By Mrs. C. M. Ciarke. 3 vols. | 


“ Lovers of sensational incident may be assured that they will find a rich treatin | The BOO K of the AXE. 


Mrs. Clarke's pages.” —Graphic, 


T ° 
In LOVE and in HATE: a New Novel. 3 vols. | 
8 decidedly readable, and conveys not only interest, but information."—Globe. | 


| 
London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, § Catherino Street, Strand. | 





CONSUMPTION and TUBERCULOSIS; its 
Proximate Cause and Specific Treatment by the Hypophosphites, upon the 
Principles of Steechiolugical Medicine. By J. F. CHurRcHILL, M.D., Paris. 
8vo, 2/s. 


HERE and THERE AMONG the ALPS. 


the Hon, FREDERICA PLUNKET, Post 8vo, with Vignette, price 6s 6d. 


By 


By G. P. R. Putman, 
Author of “The Vade-mecum of Fly-Fishing,” &c. Fourth Edition, greatly 


Enlarged; with Map and numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, price 42s. 
(On Saturday next. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS, — 


WORKS by Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B, — 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 2 vols,, 9g, 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 2 vols, 95, 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. 4s 6d. 

The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY ESSAYS Written in the Intervals of Business; to which is 


DOBELL. With an Introductory Notice and Memoir by JOHN NICHOL, added an Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. 4s 6a. 

M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the ere ——_ 

2 vols. crown 8vo, with Photographic Portrait. larly in April. Ss 
ne tee slaps THIRD EDITION. 


, Yr , 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories, B 
UNDER the SANCTION of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. Miss THACKERAY. Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. y 
The FIRST VOLUME of the “ There isa subtle charm in Miss Thackeray's writings which is not easily define 
4 C in words. Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender jj 
LIFE of His ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE shadow, and soft harmonious colouring...... This sort of writingis nearly aapattt 
CONSORT. By THEODORE MarrTIN. Illustrated with Portraits and Views, | a change of air."—Academy. 
demy 8vo, 18s. “ For those who would value a gift not by the money that was given forit, bat by 
the oe pe Pa . gives, we could scarcely wish a more charming pregent tha 
r CH! this book of Miss Thackeray’s."—Saturday Review. j 
— ee aeeemenael “ Miss Thackeray's free and flowing pages enrich the old story."—Timey, 
coalgily ‘ “Tales over which Miss Thackeray has cast the golden cloud of her soft imaging. 
BRIGADIER FRE DE RIC : the Story of AN | tion. No one paints a sense of sweet awe so vividly as she; no one gives thy 
Alsatian Exile. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN thrilling surprises of life with a truer touch.”—Spectufor. 
. a eee oe en “ Daintily and delicately told little stories." —Atheneum. 
“The story of the eviction by the German authorities of those Alsatians who DUEy G08 Cotentely ne Bitte stork een 
refused to become German when Alsace was annexed. The story is beautifully 
told. ‘Brigadier Frederic’ will be read with interest.”—Scotsman. 
“ The translation is very well done."—Athenzum. 


CREMATION of the DEAD. By Wma 


Eassig, C.E. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s 6d. 

“ Everything that can be said in favour of cremation, and against the system it 
6 intended to supplant." —G/obe. 

‘‘A work which deserves perusal from the supporters and the opponents of its 
theory.’"—Graphic. 

“ One of the most temperate and at the same time powerful books that has been 
written on behalf of cremation.” —Standard. 

“It would be difficult to resist Mr. Eassie’s plea for the innovation.”—Echo. 





NEW POEM by Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, including a 


TRANSCRIPT from EURIPIDES; being the last Adventure of Balaustion. 
By RoBERT BROWNING. 





Mr. SYDNEY DOBELL'S POEMS. 








’ THIRD EDITION. 











W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS :— 


The LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Ilustr. 
tions by the Author, Richard Doyle and Frederick Walker. 22 vols, dy, 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price £8 53; or in half-russia, £12 125, 


The POPULAR EDITION. Complete in 12 vols. Crow 
8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, handsomely bound in Scarlet cloth, 
gilt top, price £3; and in half morocco, price £5 5s. 








Re-issue of the LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 63 6d boards. 


“Full of matter—a complete treatise—must long remain a standard work.”"— 
Sunday Times. 
“ The history of the cremation question is exhaustively treated.”—Jron. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 


By Dr. G. G. GeRvVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the 
Author's superintendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. New and Cheap Edition, 
thoroughly revised by the Translator. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, 
Esq. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
“It is to the pages of the learned Gervinus that the lovers of Shakespeare 
should go, if they want to see an intellectual apotheosis of his genius.”"—Daily 
Telegraph. 








NEW NOVELS. 


ISEULTE. By the Anthor of “ Véra,” “The 


Hotel dv Pout St.-Jean.” 2 vols. (Nearly ready. 


CAP and BELLS. By Marcaret C. HeELmore, 


Author of * Luna.” 3 vols. 
““A very pleasant book, which may be read with much satisfaction."—Graphic. 
“ The story is gracefully written, and many of the characters are drawn with 
considerable power.”—Athenxwum. 
“A very charming novel."—Liverpool Albion. 


A STORY of THREE SISTERS. By Crcm 


MAXWELL. 2 vols. 


“There is a very sweet and tender charm of thought and expression in the 
Three Sisters.’ A simple story prettily told."—Saturday Review. 
“A clever and graceful story...... Its author's touch shows both delicacy and 
vigour.” —Graphic. 
“It is rarely that a novel is published more thoroughly enjoyable than ‘ A Story 
of Three Sisters.’ "—Scotsman. 











THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD. By Hote 





Now ready. 
The NEWCOMES. Vol. I. With 23 Page Illustrations and 
and numerous Woodcuts. 
» Volumes already issued. 
VANITY FAIR, Vol. I. | PENDENNIS, Vol. I. 


VANITY FAIR, Vol. I. PEN DENNIS, Vol. IT. 





Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 7s 6d; tree calf, 12s 6d. 


The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. By 


GeorGs Henry Lewes. 








Lek, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter," &c. 3 vols. 
“This is the most satisfactory novel which ‘Holme Lee’ has yet produced.”"— 
Atheneum, 


POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS, 


MANUAT, of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By THOMAS KING CHAMSens, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon 
Physician to the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, [Next week. 


The MAINTENANCE of HEALTH. A 


Medical Work for Lay Readers. By J. MiLNgER Forusrcrtt, M.D.,M BOP, 
Junior Physician to the West London Hospital. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


OUSEHOLD MEDICINE: Containing 4 


Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the 
most approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, 
&c., and Rules for the Managemont of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for 
Family Use. By JoHN GARDNER, M.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 12s. 


The DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of CHILD- 


ren. By P. M. Brarpwoop. M.D., Surgeon to the Wirral Hospital for Sick 
Children. Post 8vo, 2s 64. 





Just published, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


L A W 


A N D 


G OD. 


By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.”—EDINBURGH REVIEW, January, 1875. 
“ Valuable popular Sermons. A sound religious feeling, combined with liberality and common-sense, characterise them a!l.”"—W ESTMINSTER REVIEW, January, 1875. 


“The Sermons are amongst the best we have read for many years; simple, | 
vigorous, spiritual. They are not about divinity, but about God, and they have 


“ This is one of the very few volumes of sermons that can be read with both 
pleasure and profit. There are passages of much power and beauty."— 


that unmistakable touch of life and reality in them which at once convinces us| Review. 


that they were not so much intellectual efforts as expressions of the author's | 
inmost naturo, Simple and yet fine sermons,’—/Spectator. | 
“A volume of sermons of no ordinary type. They can scarcely fail to meet with 
@ favourable reception from thoughtful readers."—Scotsman. 
“A volume of great value. It is @ satisfaction to recommend discourses that 
evidence so much of the best culture of the mind and heart."—Zuglish Independent. 


“ Thoughtful, clear, and practical."—Zondon Quarterly Review. | 


“The sermons hava very high merit. They display much power of thought 
Those departments of theology especially which impinge upon science are han 
with much power and insigh'."—/iterary Churchman, aay? 

“Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresb, eloquent, and abounding in illustration 
| from passiug events. The book will well repay the thoughtful reader.” —John Bull. 

* A volume of sermons far above the average. Mr. Roberts goes beneath the 
surface, and seeks to make his hearers consider the true foundation upon which 
their faith as Christians rests.” —Vational Church. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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